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The Atmospheric Stress-Corrosion Resistance 
of some Forged High Strength Aluminium 
i Alloys and an Assessment of the Effects of a 
Step-Quench into Molten Salt 


W. M. DOYLE, Ph.D., M.Eng., F.I.M. and R. G. JONES, B.Sc., L.I.M. 
(High Duty Alloys Limited) 


SumMMaRyY: Since the introduction of aluminium-zinc-magnesium-copper alloys, 
investigations into the behaviour of these high strength materials, over a wide 
range of composition, have indicated the significance of corrosion as a factor 
affecting the cracking of these alloys after prolonged stressing at loads below 
the ultimate tensile strength of the material. 


Most of the previous work designed to assess the stress-corrosion resistance 
of aluminium-zinc-magnesium-copper alloys (D.T.D. 683A*) was carried out 
on sheet and plate material and the present investigation is concerned with 
the examination of these materials in the form of Jarge hand-forged slabs, 
tested in the short transverse direction. In addition, tests have been carried 
out on an aluminium-copper-magnesium alloy conforming to B.S.S. L.65f. 


The effects of variations in heat-treatment procedure on stress-corrosion 
D cesistance have been determined on one selected alloy of the D.T.D. 683A type 
and siep-quenching in molten salt, following solution heat-treatment, has 
been shown to give maximum resistance to atmospheric stress-corrosion. The 
effects of this heat treatment on the residual stress, fatigue and tensile proper- 
ties of forged material have also been determined. 


1. Historical Review 


Following the pioneer work by the National Physical Laboratory under 
Dr. Rosenhain™ during the First World War, the introduction in 1921 of an 
aluminium-zinc-magnesium-copper alloy containing approximately 20 per cent zinc 
and having an ultimate tensile strength of about 40 tons/in.* in the heat-treated 
condition, widened the field of application of aluminium by providing prospective 
users with a light alloy having a strength greater than that obtainable with the 


*The specification covering forged alloys of this type has now been subdivided into 
D.T.D. 5024 and D.T.D. 5034. 


{This specification has now been divided, forged products being covered by B.S.S. L.77. 
Received May 1959. 
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aluminium-copper-magnesium type alloys. Subsequent work by Sander and 
Meissner’ extended the range of these alloys by investigating the lower ranges of 
zinc content, but the results indicated that although high levels of tensile strength 
were obtainable, the alloys were susceptible to cracking after prolonged stressing 
under corrosive conditions, atmospheric corrosion being sufficient to initiate failure. 


Although many of the early applications of these new alloys failed because of 
their susceptibility to stress corrosion, a systematic examination of the factors 
affecting the stress-corrosion resistance was not undertaken until the early years of 
the Second World War, when the need for a high strength alloy assumed great 
importance. A joint investigation by Rolls-Royce Limited and High Duty Alloys 
Limited resulted in an alloy of this type being marketed in 1937 under the name of 
Hiduminium R.R.77“. Development work proceeded and by 1943 the nominal 
composition of this alloy was fixed at 5:5 per cent zinc, 2°8 per cent magnesium, 
0:5 per cent manganese and 0-4 per cent copper”, and this composition has 
remained virtually unaltered to the present day. Since its introduction, many 
thousands of tons of this alloy in the form of small and large forged structural 
components have given excellent service in both military and civil aircraft. 


In the United States, parallel development work was in progress and culminated 
in the introduction in late 1943 of the alloy generally known as 75S (7075). This 
alloy contained similar amounts of zinc and magnesium to Hiduminium R.R.77, 
but the nominal copper content was 1-6 per cent and a proportion of the manganese 
was replaced by an addition of chromium’. The claim was made that the presence 
of chromium improved the stress-corrosion resistance. The work indicating the 
benefits of chromium in promoting increased stress-corrosion resistance had been 
carried out mainly on sheet and plate material‘ and it had been suggested that the 
improved life resulted from a modified elongated grain structure in the wrought 
product together with the prevention of seiective precipitation at the grain 
boundaries. Later work by Chadwick, Muir and Grainger showed that the 
improvement of the safe stress levels, with chromium, could be accounted for by the 
fibrous elongated structure in the sheet specimens tested. However, since grain 
structures are affected by methods of fabrication, the beneficial effect of chromium 
may not be expressed as common to all wrought forms of these alloys. 


The cracking of aluminium-zinc-magnesium alloys during stress-corrosion is, 
like the corrosion attack, confined mainly to the grain boundaries. Evidence of the 
existence of solute-depleted intergranular zones, resulting from local over-ageing, 
has been found in several aluminium alloys and the marked influence of this 
phenomenon on the susceptibility to stress corrosion has been shown on aluminium- 
zinc alloys”: ®’, in which the depleted regions are formed by discontinuous precipita- 
tion. Since this precipitation is thought to be accelerated by grain-boundary 
strains, a thermal treatment designed to modify the intensity of grain-boundary 
precipitation, relative to that within the grains, by reducing grain-boundary strains 
might be effective in increasing resistance to stress corrosion. A slow or interrupted 
quench has been proposed as a means of reducing the quenching stresses and 
resultant grain-boundary strain and it has been reported" that quenching 
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STRESS-CORROSION RESISTANCE 


aluminium-zinc-magnesium-copper alloys from the solution-treatment temperature 
into a salt, or oil, bath at 150°C for a few minutes, and air cooling to room 
temperature before precipitation treatment, had a beneficial effect on the stress- 
corrosion resistance. 


9. Material Tested 


The manipulation of cast billet stock during manufacture may give rise to 
hand-forged slabs exhibiting marked directional effects. Although little difference 
in proof stress or ultimate tensile strength may be measured in the three mutually 
perpendicular geometric directions, the percentage elongation is least in the short 
transverse direction and this condition is accentuated when the direction of the axis 
of the original cast stock coincides with the smallest dimension of the forged slab. 
Testing has shown that the stress-corrosion resistance of a forged slab is lowest in 
this short transverse direction. 


All the atmospheric stress-corrosion tests reported herein have been carried out 
by the Research Division of High Duty Alloys Limited on sections cut from the 
short transverse direction of slabs, approximately 7 in. x 15 in. x 48 in., forged from 
semi-continuous cast ingots of 154 in. diameter, by upsetting, drawing out at right 
angles, re-upsetting and drawing out at a right angle in the same plane. Previous 
experience has been that a modification to chemical composition or heat-treatment 
procedure, which can be shown to produce a substantial increase in the stress- 
corrosion resistance in the short transverse direction of these slabs, will produce 
comparable benefits in any other direction. 


Subsequently, it was found that quenching into molten salt (I.C.I. Tempering 
Salt C.T.S.150) improved the atmospheric stress-corrosion resistance of Hiduminium 
R.R.77, and this necessitated a full assessment of the effects of the modified 
quenching procedure on the mechanical properties. Determination of the tensile 
properties of material heat-treated at various ruling thicknesses was carried out on 
test bars cut from forged bars made from cast ingot by upsetting and drawing out at 
right angles. A large number of die-forged components, selected and pre-machined 
to have a 2 in. ruling section, at the heat-treatment stage, were also tested to 
determine the minimum design properties. Additional work, on both forged bar 
and sections from the longitudinal and short transverse directions of a hand-forged 
slab, was designed to compare the fatigue properties under conditions of rotating- 
cantilever and direct-stressing. The residual stresses in a die-forged undercarriage 
component were determined by strain-gauge cut-up tests. 


3. Results 


3.1. THe EFFECT OF CHROMIUM AND CADMIUM ON THE ATMOSPHERIC STRESS- 
CORROSION OF AL-ZN-MG-Cu ALLOYS 


Individual stress-corrosion specimens of dimensions 0-250 in. x 0-960 in. x 6 in. 
Were machined from sections cut from the short transverse direction of large hand- 
forged slabs, 7 in. x 15 in. by approximately 48 in. long, such that the stressed face 
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22:4 IN. 


O:2501N.x 0-960 INX 6-OIN.SPECIMEN 


Ficure 1. /4 


of each specimen was parallel to the longitudinal direction. The slabs were forged 
on a 3,000 ton hydraulic press from 154 in. diameter semi-continuous cast ingots. 


Several billets in Hiduminium R.R.77 were cast under production conditions to 
act as norms. To examine the effects of chromium on the stress-corrosion resistance 
of forged materials, an addition of 0:2 per cent chromium was made to the standard 
alloy for one billet, while in a second the addition of chromium was accompanied 
by a decrease in the manganese content. Two further chromium-containing alloys 
were tested, these being of similar basic composition to Hiduminium R.R.77, but 
based on the American 7075 and 7079 type alloys. The effect of cadmium was 
assessed by means of one block containing 0-06 per cent of this element added to 
the standard Hiduminium R.R.77. An alternative high strength alloy, widely used 
for aircraft applications, is an aluminium-copper-magnesium alloy conforming to 
British Standard Specification L.65 and three billets in Hiduminium 66 were 
prepared to provide comparable test material in this alloy. 


The sections of forged slab were heat treated in the form of rough blanks of 
approximately 13-2 in. square by 7 in. long and details of the heat treatments used 
on the various alloys are given in Table I. 


The stress-corrosion resistance of the aluminium alloy slabs has been assessed 
by means of atmospheric stress-corrosion tests in bending, the test specimens being 
stressed in four-point bending under atmospheric conditions at calculated stresses 
equivalent to 90 per cent of the 0-1 per cent proof stress measured on standard 
tensile testpieces cut from adjacent locations. This test, developed by A. Black 
of Vickers-Armstrongs, has been used by the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
Farnborough”), and members of the Society of British Aircraft Constructors for 
the measurement of stress-corrosion life of materials to D.T.D.683A composition. 
The general form of the test equipment used by the authors for the determination 
of these properties is shown in Fig. 1, the test site being located in semi-rural 
surroundings. While the specimens on test were open to the atmosphere, a 
roofed-in area provided protection from direct rain. 
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The results of the atmospheric stress-corrosion tests are given in Table |, 
together with the chemical compositions, details of the heat treatments used and the 
tensile properties. Comparison of the results obtained on Slabs 5 and 6 confirm that 
the addition of chromium has rendered the alloy quench-sensitive, the tensile 
strength being 5~7 tons/in.* lower than normal Hiduminium R.R.77. Although 
the life on atmospheric stress-corrosion test is much improved, the actual test load 
was much lower for the chromium-containing material. The addition of chromium 
concomitant with a reduction in the manganese content (Slab 7) has produced no 
significant benefit in stress-corrosion resistance. The comparatively poor stress- 
corrosion lives for these alloys containing chromium, but with low manganese 
content, is also demonstrated by reference to the results on Slabs 9, 10 and 11, 
although the tensile results obtained on Slab 10 indicate that this particular 
composition is not as quench-sensitive as that containing both chromium and 
manganese. Hiduminium R.R.77 with an addition of 0-06 per cent of cadmium 
has not shown any significant increase in stress-corrosion resistance over the 
normal alloy. 


The results obtained on five different slabs in the normal Hiduminium R.R.77, 
(Slabs 1-3 heat treated with a boiling-water quench, Slabs 4-5 quenched at 85°C) 
show that slabs of similar composition, heat treated under. similar conditions to 
produce the same level of tensile properties, may give very dissimilar lives on 
atmospheric stress-corrosion test, although reasonably consistent values have been 
obtained on individual slabs. The values determined on three slabs in Hiduminium 
66 (Slabs 12-14) indicate that a similar effect is found in the Al-Cu-Mg alloy to 
B.S.S. L.65. Rather short lives were recorded on two of these slabs and it appears 
that this alloy can be as susceptible to atmospheric stress corrosion as the 
zinc-containing alloys under similar test conditions. 


The results of the series of tests on large hand-forged slabs in various alloys of 
the aluminium-zinc-magnesium-copper type have indicated that the minor modifica- 
tions to composition examined will not improve the stress-corrosion resistance with 
the maintenance of the tensile properties normally obtained with these materials. 


3.2. THE EFFECTS OF MODIFIED QUENCHNG CONDITIONS ON STRESS-CORROSION 
RESISTANCE 


The presence of an inhibitor element, e.g. chromium or cadmium, in alloys of 
the Al-Zn-Mg-Cu type had not necessarily proved beneficial to stress-corrosion 
resistance and it was decided to investigate the effect of slow or interrupted quench- 
ing only on the chromium-free alloy Hiduminium R.R.77. In order to provide 
directly comparable results, the material was taken from a single hand-forged slab 
in Hiduminium R.R.77._ The material selected was known to give rise to short life 
on atmospheric stress-corrosion testing, when given the normal heat treatment for 
Hiduminium R.R.77 (see Slab 2 in Table I), and was used to enable a rapid 
assessment of the heat-treatment processes investigated. 


Since Fink and Willey“ have shown that the corrosion resistance and tensile 
properties of Alcoa 7075 were markedly dependent on the rate of cooling over the 
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Ficure 2. Cooling rates of $ in. x 1 in. X 7 in. blanks. Hiduminium R.R.77 
Solution treated 460°C. 


critical range 400~290°C following solution treatment, the rates of cooling of the 
specimens of Hiduminium R.R.77 used in the present investigation were measured. 
The cooling rates produced by the quench media investigated were determined by 
measuring the temperatures at the geometric centre of a 4 in.x 1 in. x 7 in. section 
from the short transverse direction of the forged slab, using the Nash & Thompson 
high-speed temperature recorder, and the resultant cooling curves are depicted in 
Fig. 2. 


The individual test blanks were solution treated for 4 hours at 460°C, quenched 
and subsequently aged for 12 hours at 135°C. The quench media employed were : — 
water below 70°C, water at 85°C, boiling water, oil at room temperature and molten 
salt either at 150°C or 180°C. In the case of the molten salt quenches, the samples 
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TABLE II 


THE EFFECT OF VARIATION IN QUENCH CONDITION ON THE TENSILE PROPERTIES AND ATMOSPHERIC 
STRESS-CORROSION RESISTANCE OF SECTIONS FROM THE SHORT TRANSVERSE DIRECTION OF HAND- 
FORGED SLAB IN HIDUMINIUM R.R.77 HEAT-TREATED AS $ IN. X 1 IN. X 7 IN. BLANKS 


| Average Tensile Properties Bend Test Results 
Quench Condition | 01% P.S. U.T.S. Elongation | (Life in days at 90% of 
| (tons/in.2) | (tons/in.2) | (per cent) 0:1% proof stress) 
Water below 70°C | 30-0 34-7 4 68 
Water at 85°C 30:0 33-0 | 2 17,5, 18524, 27 
Boiling water | 28-4 31:3 | 2 17; 25,35 
Oil at room temperature 29-0 ly | 2 44, 56, 69 
Intermediate quench in: — | 
Salt at 150°C for 5 min.* 28:9 31:8 | 2 72, 86 
Salt at 150°C for 10 min.* 29-0 a 2 77, 91 
Salt at 150°C for 20 min.* 28-0 32°3 | 4 42, 62 
Salt at 180°C for 5 min.* 282 | 310 | 2 106, 265U 
Salt at 180°C for 10 min.* 281 | 32:0 | 2 265U, 265U 
Salt at 180°C for 20 min.* 27°6 | 31°8 2 265U, 265U 
U—Specimens unbroken. *Followed by quench in water at 85°C. 


were allowed to remain immersed for 5, 10 or 20 minutes before transfer to a water 
quench at 85°C. 


Atmospheric stress-corrosion ‘tests were carried out in four-point bending, 
using the method previously described, and the results are given in Table II, 
arranged in order of decreasing severity of quench, assessed from the graphs of 
Fig. 2. The use of boiling water in comparison with cold water quenching has 
produced only a small increase in life on atmospheric stress-corrosion test, but 
examination of Fig. 2 shows that there is very little difference in the initial cooling 
rates of the samples. Specimens quenched into an oil bath at room temperature 
showed an improvement in life, while the tensile properties were maintained at a 
high level. 


Step-quenching from the solution treatment temperature, using an intermediate 
quench in a salt bath at 150°C, produced an approximate fourfold improvement in 
life for a salt quench of 5-10 min. duration, although it appeared that the improve- 
ment in stress-corrosion resistance decreased with a longer period of immersion in 
the salt bath. Results of tests on material given a similar step-quench, using a salt 
bath at 180°C, were very satisfactory, one test piece breaking at 106 days, with the 
remaining five specimens being unbroken during the test period of 265 days. The 
level of tensile properties attained on these small section thicknesses was compar- 
able with that obtained by quenching into boiling water, giving approximately 
28 tons/in.? proof stress with 31 tons/in.* ultimate tensile strength. 


During a preliminary investigation, tests on short transverse sections of a 
hand-forged slab showed that the use of an intermediate salt bath at 200°C gave 
tensile properties approximately 2 tons/in.? lower than obtainable with a bath at 
180°C, for similar specimen size. Accelerated stress-corrosion tests indicated that 
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the higher quench temperature did not produce the increased stress-corrosion 
resistance noted on material quenched at 180°C. 


Although further testing has indicated that the tensile strength decreases with 
increasing section thickness, for a quench into molten salt at 180°C, the efficacy of 
this heat treatment in improving the atmospheric stress-corrosion resistance of 
Hiduminium R.R.77 appeared to warrant a full assessment of the effects of step- 
quenching, using an intermediate salt bath at this temperature. The benefits of 
step-quenching on the atmospheric stress-corrosion resistance of Hiduminium 
R.R.77 have been confirmed on test material taken from four further forged slabs 
and the results are listed in Table III. 


3.3. THE EFFECT OF QUENCH PROCEDURE ON RESIDUAL STRESS 


The mechanical properties developed by the heat treatment of high strength 
aluminium alloys depends on the retention of a super-saturated solid solution by 
rapid quenching from the solution treatment temperature, followed by an ageing 
treatment designed to allow the intermetallic phases to precipitate in a controlled 
manner. This rapid quenching of wrought products during heat treatment may 
produce a high level of internal stress and these stresses may either give rise to 
distortion troubles on subsequent machining or, in conjunction with assembly 
stresses, provide the necessary stress to initiate failure under conditions of stress 
corrosion. The level of internal stress may be reduced by boiling-water 
quenching“ thus producing a slower cooling rate in thick sections, although lower 
mechanical properties will result in certain alloys. Thus a compromise between 
low internal stress and high tensile properties may have to be sought and it is for 
this reason that forgings in 7075 type alloy exceeding 3 in. thickness are rough- 
machined, to reduce the mass at the heat treatment stage. 


Although Hiduminium R.R.77 is not prone to mass effect on heat treatment, it 
is recommended that forgings are machined before heat treatment such that the 
amount of metal to be removed in the fully heat-treated condition is kept to a 
minimum. The results of a long investigation into the effects of quenching have 


TABLE III 


ATMOSPHERIC STRESS-CORROSION TESTS IN BENDING ON SECTIONS FROM 

THE SHORT TRANSVERSE DIRECTION OF FOUR HAND-FORGED SLABS IN 

HIDUMINIUM R.R.77 AND TESTED AT 90% OF THE MEASURED 0°1% 
PROOF STRESS 


Bend Test Life in Days, After Heat Treatment Involving: — 


| Step-quench: salt bath at 


180°C for 10 min. followed 


acini | by water quench at 85°C 
12; 87, 18 24. 27 | 265U, 265U 
8, 16, 16 | 179U, 179U 
55, 63 | 179U, 480U 
32, 39, 60 | 221, 241 
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TABLE IV 


EFFECT OF QUENCH CONDITION ON THE INTERNAL STRESS OF FORGED PRODUCTS IN HIDUMINIUM 
R.R.77 (D.T.D. 683A) AND HIDUMINIUM 66 (B.S.S. L.65) 


Machining Distortion| Highest Level of Residual Stress Determined 
Measured on Forged | by Strain-Gauge Methods in Comparable 
Quench | Component in Locations of Machined Undercarriage 
Condition | Hiduminium R.R.77 Forgings (Stress in tons/in.? tension) 
(Closure 10-* in.) 5 : 
Hiduminium R.R.77 Hiduminium 66 
Water below 70°C 26°5 
Water at 85°C | 5-0 3-2 
Boiling water 1-4 2°8 1-2 
Step quench: 
salt bath at 180°C, 
followed by water | 


quench at 85°C | 0:9 0°8 — 


also shown that the distortion is least when the machining is carried out 
symmetrically. 


The effect of variations in quenching condition on the level of internal stress 
induced in forged products in Hiduminium R.R.77 was assessed by comparing the 
amount of distortion occurring in slitting a stamping or by measuring the residual 
stresses present by the use of electrical strain gauges. In the latter method, strain- 
gauge elements were cemented to the surface of fully machined undercarriage 
forgings, which were then sectioned by sawing, to allow relief of stress, the change 
of resistance of the gauge being proportional to the change of strain. The 
components used for the strain-gauge tests were cylindrical die-forgings designed 
for use in the main undercarriage of a military aircraft. Apart from slotting between 
lugs, there was no machining on the outside of the components and pre-heat- 
treatment machining was carried out such that 0-1 in. was removed from the internal 
surfaces after full heat treatment. Strain-gauge tests were also done on identical 
components in Hiduminium 66 to B.S.S. L.65 subjected to the same machining 
operations. 


The test forgings in Hiduminium R.R.77 were solution treated for 4 hours at 
460°C, quenched as indicated in Table IV, and aged for 12 hours at 135°C, while 
the forged components in Hiduminium 66 were solution treated for 4 hours at 
500°C, quenched also as indicated in Table IV, before ageing for 6 hours at 185°C. 


The results obtained in all groups of tests are given in Table IV and indicate 
that, although the level of residual stress in forged products in Hiduminium R.R.77 
may be reduced by the use of increased water-quenching temperatures, a step- 
quench treatment involving a salt bath at 180°C produces the lowest level of internal 
stress. Although hot-water quenching reduces the level of internal stress in 
components in Hiduminium 66, the mechanical properties required by B.S.S. L.65 
are only obtained by quenching in water at a temperature not exceeding 70°C and 
the use of a boiling-water quench would produce greatly reduced tensile strength”. 
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FicurB 3. Cooling curves measured at the centre of 6 in. long cylinders of Hiduminium 
R.R.77 quenched into molten salt at 180°C. 


3.4. THE EFFECT OF STEP-QUENCHING ON TENSILE PROPERTIES OF FORGED BAR 


Initial tests on a forged slab in Hiduminium R.R.77 had shown that the tensile 
strength decreased with increasing section thickness for a standardised quench of 
10 min. in molten salt at 180°C, before a water quench at 85°C. It was realised 
that, because of different cooling rates, the actual time at 180°C was dependent on 
section thickness and it was decided to investigate the effect of modified 
quenching periods. 


Cooling curves were determined by means of thermocouples placed at the 
geometric centres of 6 in. lengths of 4, 3, 2 and 1 in. diameter forged bar produced 
from common ingot stock; the results are shown in Fig. 3, from which it may be 
seen that all samples were fully quenched to 180°C in the 10 min. period. Using 
these results, a second series of quench experiments was conducted in which selected 
blanks were allowed to remain at the salt bath temperature for differing periods. 


The tensile properties obtained on specimens machined from these fully heat- 
treated blanks, shown graphically in Fig. 4, indicate that, for section thicknesses up 
to 3 in., the level of strength is not dependent on time of immersion over the range 
of times investigated. Thus, for material heat treated at a maximum ruling section 
of 3 in., a quench period of 10 min. in molten salt at 180°C will suffice to develop 
the full properties obtainable with the standard solution treatment and ageing 
employed. However, to maintain a level of tensile strength similar to that obtained 
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Ficurg 4. Tensile tests at room temperature on Hiduminium R.R.77 forged bar quenched 
into molten salt at 180°C. Longitudinal tests. 


in alloys conforming to B.S.S. L.65, the section thickness of salt-quenched material 
should be limited to 2 in. 


3.5. THE EFFECTS OF CHARGE/SALT RATIO 


Heat treatment under production conditions conventionally involves the use of 
large furnace charges and, to provide the most economical processing of material 
heat-treated by the salt-quench process, the charge/salt ratio should be high. Since 
the thermal mass of forgings at the solution treatment temperature would raise the 
temperature of the quench medium and this might have a deleterious effect on the 
tensile properties, it was decided to investigate the effect of charge/salt ratios of 
1/230, 1/100 and 1/16. The results of tensile tests carried out on sections cut 
from components are given in Table V, values determined on a similar forging 
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heat treated with a boiling-water quench being given for comparison. Although 
the level of strength for salt-quenched components is about 3 tons/in.? lower than 
for boiling-water quenching, this level is not affected by the size of the charge, within 
the limits investigated. 


3.6. MINIMUM DESIGN VALUES FOR COMPONENTS 


Before consideration may be given to the selection of material for production 
components it is necessary to determine the minimum levels of properties, within a 
given size range, using the newly developed salt-quench heat treatment. 


A series of die-forged components, heat treated at a maximum ruling section 
of 2 in., have been tested and the results have been used to establish tentative 
minimum design values. These minima are given in Table VI, the guaranteed 
properties for Hiduminium R.R.77 to Specification D.T.D.683A and Hiduminium 
66 to Specification B.S. L.65 being included for comparison. Although the 
proposed values for salt-quenched Hiduminium R.R.77 are lower than those 
guaranteed for the same alloy quenched in boiling water, the ultimate tensile 
strength and elongation values are slightly superior to those of Hiduminium 66. 
Since the ratio of 0-1 per cent proof stress to ultimate tensile stress of these 
materials is normally greater than 75 per cent, designs based on the usual criterion 
of 4/3 proof stress or ultimate tensile stress, whichever is the lower, will depend on 
the ultimate tensile stress values. In the present case, therefore, salt-quenched 
Hiduminium R.R.77 has higher design properties than Hiduminium 66 to 
B.S.S. L.65. 


3.7. THE EFFECT OF SALT-QUENCH HEAT TREATMENT ON THE FATIGUE PROPERTIES 
OF FORGED BAR AND HAND-FORGED SLAB 


In considering a high strength aluminium alloy for structural applications, an 
aircraft designer requires a knowledge of the fatigue resistance of the material, 
together with an assessment of its notch sensitivity, this latter factor being of great 
importance when the applied stress is transverse to the direction of grain flow. In 
order to compare the fatigue resistance and notch sensitivity of Hiduminium 
R.R.77, heat-treated by processes involving either a boiling-water quench or a 
quench into salt at 180°C, fatigue tests were carried out on sections cut from the 
short transverse direction from a hand-forged slab which had been manipulated so 
as to have marked directionality, and from the longitudinal direction of 2 in. 
diameter forged bar. 


The forged slab, of dimensions 4 in. x 8 in. x 33 in., was cut into blanks of 
2 in. x 2 in. x 4 in. before heat treatment, these blanks providing either a tensile test 
piece or four fatigue specimens, while the 2 in. diameter forged bar, manufactured 
from machine cast ingot, was cut into 6 in. lengths for heat treatment. Sections of the 
forged slab cut from the short transverse direction were selected for tensile testing, 
to determine the consistency of the material across the block examined, but fatigue 
tests were taken at random from the available material. 
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CYCLES TO FRACTURE 
FicuRE 7. Fatigue tests at room temperature (Rolls-Royce type). Hiduminium R.R.77 
(forged bar, 2 in. diameter). Longitudinal, plain specimens. Static stress zero tons/in.? 


Fatigue tests were carried out at room temperature on material from the forged 
slab, under conditions of direct stress, with a static mean zero, in Haigh type fatigue 
machines running at approximately 6,000 cycles per minute, using either plain 
specimens of 0-226 in. diameter or specimens having a 60° V notch, with a root 
radius of 0-004 in. and a depth of 0-008 in. (theoretical stress concentration factor 
3-4), cut circumferentially, so that the diameter of the specimen at the base of the 
notch was the same as that used for plain test pieces. The tests on forged bar were 
carried out on test pieces of 0-160 in. diameter under conditions of rotating- 
cantilever fatigue in Rolls-Royce type machines running at 4,000 revolutions 
per minute. 


The results of the fatigue tests on sections of forged slab are plotted on 
diagrams of stress against log-endurance in Figs. 5 and 6. Although some degree 
of scatter exists in the results, it is considered that there is no significant difference in 
the fatigue behaviour of Hiduminium R.R.77 heat treated with a boiling-water 
quench or by a process involving an interrupted quench into molten salt at 180°C, 
a result confirmed by longitudinal tests from forged bar (Fig. 7). 


3.8. THE EFFECT OF VARIATION IN ARTIFICIAL AGEING 


All work concerned with the establishment of atmospheric stress-corrosion 
resistance, tensile and fatigue properties of Hiduminium R.R.77, heat treated by the 
process involving a quench into molten salt at 180°C, had been done on material 
given the standard ageing treatment of 12 hours at 135°C. 
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Ficure 8. Tensile tests at room temperature on Hiduminium R.R.77 forged bar heat-treated 
by process involving quenching into molten salt at 180°C. 


To determine whether this treatment gave optimum properties, a series of 
lengths of forged bar were solution treated and subjected to differing precipitation 
treatments. The results of the tensile tests on the forged bar are shown in Fig. 8 
and it is evident that, for material heat treated with a salt quench, the tensile 
strength is increased by increasing time of ageing at 135°C. Raising the ageing 
temperature from 135°C to 150°C but keeping the time of ageing at 12 hours 
produces some increase of tensile properties. Alternatively, the tensile properties 
are increased if the tinue of ageing at 120°C is extended. The limitations and 
requirements of production heat treatment schedules would favour as short an 
ageing period as possible, concomitant with the maintenance of mechanical 
properties. 


To provide a fairly rapid assessment of the possible beneficial effect of modified 
ageing on the proposed minimum design properties, a series of die-forged com 
ponents, selected within the size range up to 3 in. thick, were heat treated, identical 
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FiGurE 9. Hiduminium R.R.77, heat treated 
with boiling-water quench ( x 500). 


FicurE 10. Hiduminium R.R.77, heat treated 
by quenching into molten salt at 180°C 
500). 


ay 


Ficure 11. Large field of central portion of 
Fig. 10 (x 1250). 


components being aged for 12 or 36 hours at 135°C and 12 hours 150°C. The 
fesults of cut-up testing showed that the latter treatment produced no significant 
increase in level of tensile strength, whereas the increased ageing at 135°C produced 
an increase of 1 ton/in.? in both proof stress and ultimate tensile strength for all 
size ranges. Additional work is proceeding to establish atmospheric stress-corrosion 
Tesistance but, to date, no decrease in comparison with the 12 hours 135°C treatment 
has been found. Fatigue tests on sections from forged components indicate no 
significant difference in fatigue behaviour for either 12 or 36 hours at 135°¢* 
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3.9. METALLOGRAPHIC EXAMINATION 


The photomicrographs of Figs. 9 and 10 show representative structures for 
Hiduminium R.R.77, quenched in boiling water and molten salt at 180°C, 
respectively, obtained after etching in 25 per cent nitric acid at 70°C for 
three minutes. 


It may be seen that the structure of the boiling-water-quenched material 
consists of mixed fine and coarse grains with a banded precipitate. The salt- 
quenched material shows areas of large grains with a more general precipitate, 
together with more heavily precipitated regions of a fine crystalline or sub-grain 
structure. Fig. 11 shows the central area of Fig. 10 at a higher magnification, in 
which this effect can clearly be seen. 


Additional metallographic investigations, including electron micrography, are 
being undertaken in order to study this phenomenon in greater detail. 


4. Discussion of Results 


The comparison of the stress-corrosion resistance of medium and high strength 
aluminium alloys in the form of large hand-forged slabs, carried out by means of 
atmospheric stress-corrosion tests in four-point bending, has shown that the 
susceptibility to failure of aluminium-zinc-magnesium-copper alloys in the short 
transverse direction may not be reduced with certainty by the addition of chromium, 
even though the presence of this element had been shown to benefit the stress- 
corrosion resistance of similar alloys in the form of sheet and plate. 


With forged material, heat treated at moderate section thickness, the addition 
of chromium produced a quench-sensitive alloy, the level of tensile strength varying 
both with section thickness and quench temperature following the solution 
treatment. Thus, the addition of 0-2 per cent chromium to Hiduminium R.R.77, 
having a nominal manganese content of 0°5 per cent, produced an alloy of low 
tensile strength, under the quench conditions used, although the stress-corrosion 
resistance was reasonable. Reduction in manganese, together with a chromium 
addition, maintained the tensile strength after heat treatment but the etress-corrosion 
properties were low. 


Examination of the effects of modified quench condition, assessed on 
Hiduminium R.R.77, has shown that a marked increase in the resistance of 
aluminium-zinc-magnesium-copper alloys can be achieved by the use of step- 
quenching employing an intermediate salt bath at 180°C. However, the slow rate 
of cooling from the solution-treatment temperature produces a reduction in tensile 
strength obtained on subsequent ageing. For section thicknesses up to 2 in., the 
level of strength obtained after precipitation for 12 hours at 135°C is considered to 
be sufficiently high for aircraft applications. 


The measured tensile properties of forged bar of 2 in. diameter, or less, lies 
between the requirements of Specification B.S. L.77 (formerly B.S.S. L.65) and 
Specification D.T.D.5024 (formerly D.T.D.683A) having a tentative minimum value 
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of 26 tons/in.? proof stress, 31 tons/in.* ultimate tensile strength and 8 per 
cent elongation. 


Minimum design figures, estimated from the results of tensile tests carried out 
on sections cut from a series of die-forged components, approximated to those 
guaranteed for Hiduminium 66 (B.S.S. 1L.65), being slightly inferior in 
the case of yield stress. However, based on the conventional design criterion of 
4/3 proof stress or ultimate tensile stress, whichever is the lower, the salt-quenched 
Hiduminium R.R.77 has the higher design strength and additional work has 
indicated that the minimum design values are increased by the use of 36 hours 
ageing at 135°C. 


The results of fatigue tests on sections of large forged slab, or forged bar, have 
indicated that there is little difference in fatigue resistance of Hiduminium R.R.77 
heat treated with either a boiling-water quench or a step-quench into molten salt at 
180°C. An assessment of the levels of residual stress in die-forgings, carried out by 
a measurement of machining distortion and cut-up testing using strain gauges, has 
shown that, while the use of a boiling-water quench reduces the levels of residual 
stress, in the case of Hiduminium R.R.77, the lowest levels are obtained in those 
components heat treated by the salt-quench process. 


5. Conclusions 


It is concluded that the atmospheric stress-corrosion resistance of large hand- 
forged slabs in Al-Zn-Mg-Cu alloys, assessed by four-point bending tests in the 
short transverse direction, may not be improved with certainty by compositional 
modifications involving chromium and manganese. Comparable short transverse 
tests on an Al-Cu-Mg alloy to B.S.S. L.65 have indicated that this material can also 
exhibit a variable resistance to atmospheric stress corrosion. 


However, modified quench procedures have been shown to be very beneficial in 
the case of one type of alloy to D.T.D.683A, Hiduminium R.R.77, and a step- 
quench, involving an intermediate molten salt bath at 180°C, has proved most 
effective in practically eliminating the tendency of this alloy to atmospheric stress- 
corrosion cracking. Although this process produces a decrease in the tensile 
strength, at a maximum ruling section of 2 in. at the heat treatment stage, the 
tentative guaranteed minimum design properties for forgings are comparable with 
those quoted for Hiduminium 66 (B.S.S. L.65) although slightly inferior to those of 
Hiduminium R.R.77 (D.T.D.683A) using the current standard heat treatment 
involving a boiling-water quench. 
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Notes on Thin Wing Theory at Low 
Supersonic Speeds 


ParT II. A Unified Numerical Method for the Calculation of 
the Loading on Wings with Subsonic Leading Edges 


G. J. HANCOCK 
(Queen Mary College, University of London) 


8. Introduction to Part II 


The main advantage of the method presented in Part I of this paper is the 
generality with regard to the shape of the wing plan form. This is a welcome 
innovation in the field of supersonic wing theory, where methods of solution of the 
usual lifting problem are restricted to a limited number of wing shapes. Most of 
the lifting characteristics of wings are now known at supersonic speeds, but the 
range of wings with curved subsonic leading and trailing edges needs further 
investigations. Therefore it seems that the extension of the design problem to 
include these lifting problems is a useful addition to the extensive literature on 
the subject. 


Mathematically, the inversion of the design problem in Part I is simple. The 
incidence distribution, given at a series of discrete points on the wing surface, has 
been specified in terms of the discontinuity in the velocity potential, also at a series 
of discrete points, so that there is, effectively, a matrix equation between these two 
functions. The inversion of the influencing matrix leads to the determination of an 
unknown velocity potential distribution from a known incidence distribution. In 
the notation given in Part I, the relevant equations are equations (9) and (10), 
which state that 


Yk, i=4d >» Au, i(k, Pi, (15) 


4=0,...1 


Where A,j, yx, ) are tabulated coefficients (Appendix to Part I), and 


Received June 1958. Part I was published in August 1959. 
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(a) VELOCITY POTENTIAL DISTRIBUTION (b)INCIDENCE DISTRIBUTION 


FIGURE 16. 
Combining (15) and (16), 


~ 


which in effect defines the influence coefficients By, ;)(x,:. This is a matrix equation 
which needs inverting for ¢,,; in terms of %,;. The calculation of the coefficients 
Bi, ix,» is straightforward, allowing for the leading edge approximations, as in 
Part I, where applicable. 


However this approach may be modified to a more direct method by a 
consideration of the physical interpretations of equations (15), (16) and (17). 
Consider, for example, the diagrams in Fig. 16. 


Ignoring any leading edge approximations for the present, in order to illustrate 
the fundamental points, the diagrams show the general distribution of velocity 
potential and incidence in the present notation. Thus, working aft of the wing 
apex :— 


(i) ,, is directly proportional to ¢,, by equation (17); hence, for a given 4,,, 
¢,, can be determined. 


(ii) ,. depends on ¢,, and ¢,,; therefore, for a given value of 2,2, $,, can be 
found, since ¢,, is known from (i). 


(iii) Assuming symmetry, i.e. %;,;=4;,; (this condition is not necessary for the 
application of this technique), z,, depends on ¢,,, and thete- 
fore, for a given 2, @.. can be calculated with the values of ¢,, and ¢, 
determined from (i) and (ii). 


Therefore it is possible to work aft over the wing surface in this fashion. This 
technique is completely general, since all reference points remain on the wing 
surface. It can be applied to subsonic trailing edges, remembering that ¢ is 
independent of the streamwise co-ordinate aft of the trailing edge. 
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FicurE 17. Notation for area at Ficure 18. Mesh system for velocity potential used 
the leading edge. in the example. 


9. Numerical Technique 


As before the main difficulties arise at the edges where singularities are 
expected, i.e. the leading edges and wing tips. It is advisable not to attempt to 
determine the velocity potential too close to these boundaries. The author assumed 
that ¢ tends to zero as 5'/? (where 8 is the distance from the edges), as in the normal 
case. Thus the potential of a sub-area ¢;, ; affected by a leading edge, say, is related 
to the value of its neighbouring area by the formula 


o/2\)/? 


where the notation is shown in Fig. 17. 


This assumption implies that only the incidence 2,,; need be satisfied; the 
incidence @,,; is ignored. This is further justified because of the inaccuracies in 
averaging incidences near the leading edge, where large upwash velocities are 
theoretically forecast just ahead of the wing. 


The final point before the onset of computation is the assumption for the apex 
area, where the extension of the foregoing ideas to an area affected by two leading 
edges is difficult to envisage. The author assumed that flat plate conditions exist 
near the apex for the size of mesh considered, so that 


10. Application to a Thin Symmetrical Delta Wing 


The mesh system chosen for this example is indicated in Fig. 18, showing the 
unknown function ¢ with the modified leading edge conditions. Only half the wing 
characteristics are shown, since there is symmetry about the centre chord (9;;=4,). 


The author adopted the following procedure, using both sets of tables of 
Ai, j)x, 1» presented in the Appendix to Part I. 
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Figure 19. Values of 9/K. 


(i) A table of the set of values of y is calculated, defined by equation (15). To 


start with 

[Ad (2/3) 

3469.) 

BLOCK 1 
Applying equation (16), 
anV d? 


Yoo Vir 44k; 


where a is the constant incidence over the wing, and K is the constant defined by 
the equation 


anVd 


K= 


Therefore K. 
Next this value is substituted in Block 1, forming Block 2:— 


0:584 K 
@a2/3) 


_ | 09718 K 
| 2-3596 K 


4d (1-346 $2.) 


BLOCK 2 


Also the value of ¢,. can now be substituted in an open mesh diagram, as in Fig. 19. 
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(ii) The process is continued with the calculation of y,,; and y,; by reference to 
Figs. 18 and 19. Block 2 is now extended, as shown in Block 3. 

_ | 

(22/3) 


_ 0:9718K | 

1490-5547 

| 2:3596K 

(1-0797 $2, + 1-091 K) 
BLOCK 3 

tV 
Since Vi2 t+ Yo3 — Yo2 — Vis = =4dK, 
then $5 =2°240 K. 


Hence y,, and y,, can be calculated in terms of K and Block 3 completed. Fig. 19 
can be extended to include ¢,,, as shown in Fig. 20. 


(iii) From Figs. 18 and 20, Block 3 can now be extended to include y,,, where 


(053 + 2°6354 K)| 


Since + Yoo — 2Y23 = 


then $53 =3°024 K. 


Therefore y,, can be calculated in terms of K and ¢,, included in Fig. 20. 


In this way the mesh can be completed. The steps (i), (ii) and (iii) can be 
combined to the formation of a single table of +,;, filling in consecutive values of $j; 
into the mesh system, as in the derivation of Fig. 20. 


FicurE 20. Values of 9/K. FiGurE 21. Values of ¢/K=9(4M)/(a7Vd), where 
d=0°194 c, and c, is the centre chord. 
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FIGURE 22. Variation of velocity potential. 


The final set of values of ,; is shown in Table I, with distribution of the velocity 
potential ¢;; in Fig. 21. 

It is seen by the comparison with exact linearised theory in Fig. 22 that, with a 
telatively wide mesh, the accuracy is within acceptable bounds. The lift distribution, 
given by ¢ at the trailing edge, is of the order of 3 per cent error. It is suggested 
that the pressure loading distribution 0¢/@x can be obtained by interpolation of the 
¢ (x) curve. 


The numerical method described is completely general for wings with subsonic 


leading edges, for any camber and trailing edge conditions. The necessary 
computation is not excessive and can easily be accommodated on a desk machine. 
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The Stress Concentration Factors in 
Cylindrical Tubes with Transverse 
Circular Holes 


H. T. JESSOP, C. SNELL and I. M. ALLISON 


(Department of Civil and Municipal Engineering, University College, London) 


SuMMaARY: The “frozen stress” techniques of photoelasticity can give a complete 
knowledge of the stress system in a solid body, but the examination of the 
stresses requires more time and care than in corresponding lat plate tests. In 
tests on tubes with transverse circular holes, sponsored by The Royal 
Aeronautical Society, all practicable geometrical shapes are examined and the 
maximum stress is measured in tension, bending and torsion. The results are 
comprehensive and show the inadequacy of previous results. In all cases the 
maximum stress occurs inside the bore of the hole. The accuracy of all the 
graphs of stress concentration factors is better than five per cent. 


1. Introduction 


Cylindrical tubes are a common feature in aircraft frames and it is frequently 
necessary to. provide transverse holes in tubular components which may be 
subjected to high loads. A certain amount of information is available on the stress 
concentration factors (S.C.F.) in solid cylindrical rods with transverse holes, but 
this is incomplete and there appears to be no information at all upon the stress 
concentration in tubes. 


This investigation was initiated by the Structures Committee of The Royal 
Aeronautical Society, to obtain systematic data on the stress concentrations in such 
tubes over the complete range of wall thickness of tube and diameter of transverse 
hole which would be likely to occur in practice. The tests covered this range of 
models for three types of applied load: torsion, axial load and bending. 


The problem is essentially a “three-dimensional” one, and was approached by 
the now well established stress-freezing photoelastic method. 


Received October 1958. 
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NOTATION 
Do outside diameter of tube 
D, inside diameter of tube 
d diametral hole diameter 
x,y,z Cartesian axes 
x axis of the diametral hole 
z cylindrical tube axis 
P,Q,R_ principal stresses 
p,q.r directions of the principal stresses P, Q and R 
f max maximum value of the principal stress in the component 


f, mean peripheral boundary stress through a slice A of 


mn) thickness f, 
See Figs. 


f, mean peripheral boundary stress through a slice B of + ont 3. 


thickness 
fo mean mean value of f, over the range 0 to ft, 


fo max maximum value of f, 
o density of the shaft material 


f fringe value of the photoelastic material 


For convenience the stress concentration factors are based on the gross cross 
section. The factor K used throughout this paper is defined as 


___ peak stress in the component 


~ maximum stress in the undrilled tube ° 


ntly 
be For comparison with other work it is necessary to refer to factors based on the 
ress "et or reduced area of cross section. In all cases this factor will be defined 
but as | 
Tess 
2. Method of Tests 
2.1. GENERAL 
oyal | 
uch The range of models used is shown in Table I. 
TABLE I 
: THE PHOTOELASTIC TEST MODELS 
id/D,.=0-05 0-1 0-2 03 0-4 
D,/Do=0 | x x x x x 
0-4 | x x x 
06 | x x 
— 08 x x x x 
0-9 x x x x x 
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The models were machined from castings of Araldite B, hot-setting resin, 
annealing being carried out both before and after machining. An accuracy of 
+0-002 in. was maintained in the dimensions of the models and the initial casting 
stress was never permitted to exceed one fringe per inch (i.e. about 3 per cent of 
the peak stresses). 


The model dimensions were 1:5 in. outside diameter by 8 in. long, except for 
models having a D,/Do ratio greater than 0-8, when the outside diameter was 
increased to 2 in. 


A special loading frame was designed in which the models could be subjected 
to tension, compression, bending or torsion. 


After “freezing” the necessary slices were cut from the models and placed in 
immersion fluid for examination in a standard photoelastic bench. Since the peak 
stress occurred on a free boundary in all cases, the method adopted was that of 
measuring the stress difference at a number of points in a slice and using a graphical 
extrapolation to the point of highest stress on the boundary. The extrapolation 
method is necessary because of the difficulty in locating the “fringe” on the extreme 
boundary. The presence of a “time-edge stress,” owing to the absorption of water 
in the surface of the photoelastic model, further complicated the measurement of 
the boundary stress. Optical measurements were made by the Senarmont method, 
which gave the boundary stress to an accuracy of 0-5 fringes per inch, while the 
position of points on the model was measured with a travelling microscope to an 
accuracy of +0-001 in. The measurements were made to within 0-005 in. of a 
boundary and the extrapolation over this distance is estimated to give an overall 


IRECTION OF | ’ DIRECTION OF 
VIEWING VIEWING 
SLICE B SLICE A 


P 
SLICE B 


SLICE A, La 


SLICE B, 


FicureE 1. Slices for “Improvement” method. 
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FiGuRE 2. Mean stress difference P— R through Slice B at points along OO. 


accuracy in the S.C.F. of between +5 per cent for large diametral holes, and 
+7 per cent for small diametral holes. 


2.2. PEAK STRESS MEASUREMENT IN CYLINDRICAL TUBES 


Any cylindrical surface co-axial with the tube cuts the diametral hole in a 
curve which is not a plane curve. At any point on this curve the principal stresses 
are found to be P, tangential to the curve, Q in the direction of the radius vector 
from the diametral hole axis and therefore normal to the curve, and R normal to 
the plane containing the radius vector and the tangent to the curve (see Fig. 6). 


It was found, in agreement with previous measurements by Thum and 
Kirmser", that the peak stress in the cylindrical tube (P in the notation just given) 
occurs in the bore of the diametral hole just below the tube surface, and that there 
is a variation in peripheral stress as the peak is approached in any direction on the 
surface of the hole bore. The stress difference P—R changes slowly in direction x, 
while the difference P—Q changes extremely rapidly as the diametral hole 
boundary is approached in the radial direction OC (Fig. 1). It is clear that any 
satisfactory attempt to measure the peak peripheral stress must be carried out by 
viewing in direction x, since this will lead to measurement, through a thin slice, of 
mean P—@Q values which are close to the peak values. The method of examination 
finally adopted depends on the improvement of the mean peripheral stress measured 
through a slice of appreciable thickness, using a knowledge of the variation in stress 
through the slice. 


Two distinct slices are required (Fig. 1), the plane of one (Slice B) being 
tangential to the diametral hole boundary at the point of concentration. The other 
slice (Slice A) is in general a singly-curved slice containing the P-direction. To 
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FicurE 3. Mean stress difference P—Q through Slice A at points along OC. 


simplify the measurements and the production of slices, the slices A are cut 
‘ifferently for each of the three loading conditions investigated. Detailed descrip- 
tions of the slicing are given in the separate sections on torsion, tension and 
bending (Sections 3, 4, 5). For descriptive purposes the general case of a stress 
concentration occurring on a concave singly-curved surface is considered. 


Senarmont observations of relative retardation are made through Slice B 
(approximately 0-030 in. thick) at a series of points along OO’ (Fig. 1). The results 
are plotted as fringes per inch against distance from O, in order to ascertain the 
position of the peak peripheral stress (Fig. 2). Slice A (approximately 0-040 in. 
thick) is then cut so that it embraces the peak observed in Slice B. A microscope 
traverse is set up to pass through O, the peak of the stress concentration, and 
measurements of relative retardation are made at intervals along OC. The results 
are plotted as fringes per inch against distance from O, for a distance of 0:05 in. 
The curve of mean (P—Q) through the slice is extrapolated to the boundary to 
obtain f,, the mean peripheral boundary stress through a slice of thickness 1, 
(Fig. 3). 


Examination of slices taken in the xr-plane indicates that, even with thick- 
walled tubes, the R stress is negligible over the range OO’, being of the order of 
one fringe per inch (the same as the casting stress permitted). Thus, the (P—R) 
curve may be taken as the mean peripheral stress (f,) through a thickness +, of 
Slice B. Assuming that the form of the variation in peripheral stress at the hole 
boundary along the line OO’ is the same as the mean stress difference along OO’. 
the maximum value of peripheral stress in the hole bore is 


fmax=fa fo max (see Fig. 2), 
fr mean 
where fp» max=Maximum value of f, 
fo mean = Mean value of f, over the range 0 to t,. 
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In practice the f, curve is flat and the value of fy mean differs very little from fy max. 
The variation in the surface peripheral stress along the line OO’ may be obtained 
by multiplying all the f, ordinates by the ratio finax/fo max. 


4.3. UNIFORM STRESS MEASUREMENT 


No attempt was made to measure the load applied to the model, the stress in 
the undrilled model being obtained from measurements made in the uniform stress 
region between the disturbances caused by the diametral hole and the loading pins. 
This had two advantages: it provided a check that uniform conditions existed on 
either side of the change in shape, indicating that end conditions were not affecting 
the stress distribution around the concentration, and it also dispensed with the 
necessity for finding the fringe value for each model. 


3. Torsion Tests 
3.1. STRESS PATTERN IN TORSION 


On viewing the cylindrical tube along the axis of the diametral hole, the 
observed stress pattern in the vicinity of the hole is seen to be similar to that around 
a hole in an infinite plate, subject to uniform shear in the plane of the plate. The 
characteristic pattern gives rise to four alternate tensile and compressive peaks, 
equi-spaced around the hole boundary. 


3.2. SLICING AND MEASUREMENT OF THE PEAK STRESS 


The model was “halved” by the cut shown in Fig. 4. Four slices (Fig. 5) were 
necessary to obtain the peak stress in the hole bore. The slices B, and B, were 
cut from the tensile and compressive peaks respectively. In general the curves of 
relative retardation measured through these siices coincided (Fig. 7). 


The position of the peak was used to locate Slices A, and A,, which were 
obtained by boring and turning opposite halves of the cylindrical tube. When the 


TYPICAL SLICE A 


TYPICAL 
SLICES B 


DIRECTION 


OF VIEWIN 
“HALVED MODEL 


FiGurE 4. “Halving” of model and exploded view of torsion test slices. 
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_ 8. DIRECTION OF 


SLICE A VIEWING SLICE B 
Pp 
aN SLICE B, 
SLICE 8, 


DIRECTION OF 


VIEWING 
| 8 SLICE A 
SECTION ON Aa! SECTION ON BB’ 
FiGurE 5. Slices to obtain the peak stress in the hole bore. Torsion test models. 
DIRECTION 
OF VIEWING 


OIAMETRAL HOLE 
AXIS 


Pp 
(TANGENT To 
NON-PLANAR 

CURVE INTERSECTION OF THE OIAMETRAL 
HOLE WITH A CENTRAL CYLINDRICAL 


SURFACE (NON-PLANAR CURVE) 


INTERSECTION OF THE HOLE 
BOUNDARY WITH THE PLANE 
OF THE WAVE—FRONT 


FIGURE 6. Principal stress directions at O. Torsion test. 


slice is viewed in direction x, a consequence of the method of slicing is that P and 
Q, the principal stresses, do not lie in the plane of the wave front, the P stress being 
inclined at angle 6 to this plane at th» point of concentration (Fig. 6). Thus the 
extrapolated value of the observed boundary stress N is proportional to P cos? 6+ 
R sin’ 6. A further point arises in that the optical path length is greater than ¢, 
the measured thickness of the slice. It can be shown that N/t, is equal to P/f (the 
correct peripheral stress in fringes per inch) with a maximum error of one per cent 
over the test range. The relative retardation was measured at points on lines OC 
passing through both tensile and compressive peaks in Slices A, and A,. Sample 
curves of the mean results obtained from the two tensile and two compressive 
peaks are given in Fig. 8. It will be seen that the effect of compressive time-edge 
stresses is to depress the peripheral tensile stress and increase the peripheral 
compressive stress. Taking the mean of the two extrapolated results eliminates 
this error and gives the true value of N. 
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FicuRE 7. Relative retardation measured through Slices B, and B, at points along OO’. 
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Figure 8. Relative retardation measured through Slices A, and A, at points along OC. 


FicurREs 7 and 8. Typical torsion test results. Model details: outside diameter 1-5 in., inside 
diameter 0, diametral hole diameter 0°45 in., D;/D,=0, d/D,=0°3. 


3.3. RESULTS 


The stress concentration factor K, defined as in the Notation, is plotted for 
constant wall thickness in Fig. 9 and for constant hole size in Fig. 10. 


In both cases smooth curves were drawn, within the estimated experimental 
error, so that, for a given geometry, Figs. 9 and 10 give the same S.C.F. 
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Ficure 9. Stress concentration factor K plotted against d/D, for a cylindrical tube loaded in 
torsion. 
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FiGURE 10. Stress concentration factor K plotted against D,/D, for a cylindrical tube loaded 
in torsion. 


3.4. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The design of a tubular member often involves changes of shape and size 
which alter the net, but not the gross, area. The S.C.F. based on the latter includes 
the effects both of removal of material and of geometric shape and is generally 
easier to apply. For torsion of tubes with transverse holes, basing the S.C.F. on 
the nominal stress on the net cross section implies the assumption of cross radial 
shear stresses proportional to distance from the tube axis. This is incompatible 
with the boundary conditions. For these reasons the stress concentration factors 
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FicuRE 11. Stress concentration factor K,,, plotted against d/D, for a shaft with a diametral 
hole in torsion. 


presented in this investigation refer to a nominal stress based on the gross cross 
section, although all previous work refers to a net concentration factor. 
Comparisons are made after the appropriate recalculation. 


For tubes with diametral holes there are no previous results. Comparison with 
previous investigations for a solid shaft is made in Fig. 11, the S.C.F., K net, being 
based on an assumed linear shear stress distribution on the minimum section. 


The indications for a solid shaft are as foliows : — 


(i) That existing estimates of the S.C.F. are low. The two experiments which 
do measure the peak stress are within the lower limit of the error band 
in the present investigation. The curves previously drawn place too 
much importance on the surface measurements. 


(ii) That there are no grounds for Heywood’s extrapolation from Thum and 
Kirmser’s results to a value of 4 as d/D,—>0. The limiting value of 4 
is only justified for very thin walled tubes (see Fig. 9). 


4. Tension and Compression Tests ‘ 


4.1. RANGE OF TESTS 


The stress pattern around a diametral hole in a cylindrical tube, loaded in 
torsion, gives rise to tensile and compressive peak stresses of equal magnitude. Thus 
the effect of time-edge stress, which is always compressive in Araldite, may be 
eliminated by taking the mean of the results obtained from one model. To 
eliminate this edge-stress effect in the axial load tests it was necessary to test two 
similar models, one under tension and one under compression. All the models 
were given the same heat treatment and, as far as possible, a pair was selected 
from the same casting batch to ensure similarity. The two models were machined 
together and frozen in the straining frame. 
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FiGuRE 12. Slices to obtain the peak stress in the hole bore. Tension or compression models, 


4.2. STRESS PATTERN UNDER AXIAL LoaD 


The pattern observed on viewing Slice A in the direction of the diametral hole 
axis is similar to that obtained for a hole in an infinite plate subjected to 
unidirectional stress. The peak stress occurs on the boundary of the diametral 
hole at a point which has the direction of the applied stress as its tangent. As in 
the torsion case, the peak stress did not occur on the outside surface of the tube. 


4.3. SLICING AND PEAK STRESS MEASUREMENT 


Both models were “halved” as in the torsion tests. Preliminary tests indicated 
that Slice B, was unnecessary and three slices were cut from each of the models 
(Fig. 12). The curves of relative retardation measured through the B slices are 
much flatter than those obtained from the B slices in the torsion tests. In many of 
the tension-compression tests, correct positioning of Slice A gave a ratio 
fo max/fv mean SO Close to 1 that the improvement was not significant, and f,, the 
extrapolated value obtained from Slice A, could be taken as the peak peripheral 
stress in the hole bore. Slices A, and A, were obtained by turning and boring, and 
the relative retardation through the slices was measured at a number of points 
along the line OC. It was necessary to take the mean of these observations to 
eliminate the effects of any bending induced by the loading system. The peripheral 
stress at the boundary lies in the plane of the wave front (viewing Slice A in the 
direction of the diametral hole axis) but the optical path is equal to f, sec @ (where 
t, is the measured thickness of the slice (Fig. 12)). Thus N,, the mean extrapolated 
value of relative retardation, must be divided by t¢,/[{1—(d/D)*] to obtain fmax. for 
each of the models. 


4.4. RESULTS 

Eliminating edge-stress effects by taking the mean of the tension and 
compression test results, the stress concentration factor, as defined in the 
Notation, becomes 


peak stress in tension test+ peak stress in compression test 
~ nominal stress in tension test+ nominal stress in compression test 
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FicurE 13. Tension-compression tests. Stress concentration factor K plotted against d/D, for 
varying D,/D, ratios. 


Graphs of S.C.F. are plotted for constant wall thickness ratios in Fig. 13 and for 
constant hole size in Fig. 14. 


For a small hole (d/Do < 0:2) the S.C.F. is independent of wall thickness. For 
a larger hole the S.C.F. increases with increasing wall thickness. The S.C.F. 
increases with increasing hole diameter, the increase being greatest in thick- 
walied tubes. 


45. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The experimental results indicate that all the $.C.F. curves (Fig. 15) extrapolate 
toa value of 3 as d/D, decreases to 0. The theoretical solution for a hole in an 
infinite plate subjected to unidirectional stress gives a factor of 3. This applies to 
ahole in a thin plate (generalised plane stress) or to a hole in an infinitely thick 
plate (plane strain) and it seems reasonable to suppose that the values of S.C.F. for 
asquare bar and for a cylinder under axial load will tend to the same limit as the 
hole size is decreased to 0. 


For the thin-walled tube, the increase in K as the hole size is increased would 
appear to be due mainly to the removal of material, since the $.C.F. based on the 
net area is constant fo within 4 per cent for d/Do ratios in the range 0 to 4. For 
a solid shaft, a redistribution of stress also occurs and the S.C.F. based on the net 
area decreases by up to 25. per cent as the hole size is increased from 0 to 0-4 of 
the outside diameter of the shaft. 


Some results for a solid shaft with a diametral hole have been obtained by 
Thum and Kirmser"’, using a small gauge length extensometer on a steel shaft, and 
by Frocht’, using the photoelastic method. By making measurements both on the 
shaft surface and in the hole bore, Thum and Kirmser discovered that the true peak 
stress lay in the hole bore below the tube surface. Their results are significantly 
higher than those obtained in this investigation. Frocht mentions that difficulties 
in technique were encountered which led him to believe that his results were low. 
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FiGuRE 14. Tension-compression tests. Stress concentration factor K plotted against D,/D, 
for varying d/D, ratios. 


In fact he has extrapolated the measurements of peak stress in the hole bor 
incorrectly to satisfy his assumption that the true peak stress occurs on the surface 
of the shaft, and this leads to the calculation of $.C.F.’s which are too high. Thum 
and Kirmser have also made some measurements on square bars with diametral 
holes. Heywood compared all these results and plotted two curves, one for round 
and the other for square bars (Fig. 15). The two curves have completely different 
gradients as the hole size decreases to 0, but it seems unlikely that a small diameter 
hole is going to affect a square bar and a cylindrical tube differently. All the 
results of the present investigation lie below previous work. Although the 
difference in the results is less than twice the estimated error for an individual 
result, it is considered to be significant for three reasons : — 


(i) The experimental curve for shafts is drawn against a background of 
information for tubes, and is estimated to have an accuracy of the order 
of +3 per cent. 


(ii) The results of the present investigation are consistently low when 
compared with previous work, although no systematic error has been 
noted in the experimental method. 


(iii) The difference in the previous and the present investigations cannot be 
attributed to the “scatter” of the present results, which is considerably 
less than +5 per cent. 
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Figure 15. Stress concentration factor K,,, plotted against d/D, for a shaft with a diametral 
hole in tension. 


5. Bending Tests on Cylindrical Tubes with Diametral Holes 
5.1. RANGE OF TESTS 


The photoelastic models for the bending tests covered the same range as those 
for the torsion tests. The axis of the bending required to give the maximum stress 
concentration factor was not known and it was decided to calculate the result from 
the measurement of K, and K,, the stress concentration factors for bending about 
two axes which are respectively perpendicular and parallel to the diametral 
hole axis 


5.2. STRESS PATTERN UNDER UNIFORM BENDING 


For bending in a plane parallel to the axis of the diametral hole, the pattern 
obtained (on viewing Slice A in the direction of the diametral hole axis) is similar 
to that obtained in the vicinity of a hole in an infinite plate subjected to 
unidirectional stress. As in the torsion tests, the peak stress does not occur on 
the surface of the tube and the mean peak value, measured through a slice of 
appreciable thickness, is improved by using a knowledge of the variation in stress 
through the slice. For bending in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the 
diametral hole, the peak stress concentration was round to occur in sensibly the 
same position as in the case of bending parallel to the diametral hole axis. The 
stress concentration factor is much lower in this case, however, and falls markedly 
as the hole size is decreased, the effect on the value of K being insignificant for the 
smaller hole sizes in the test range. 


5.3. SLICING AND PEAK STRESS MEASUREMENT 


The method of slicing and examination was similar to that carried out with the 
tension test models, with one exception. Since the model was curved after freezing, 
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FIGURE 16. Slices to obtain the peak stress in the hole bore. Bending test models. 


it was no longer possible to turn and bore the halved tube to obtain Slices A, and 
A,. The model was set upon a Vee block and the four slices (Fig. 16) were 
marked out, using a height gauge, before cutting them out by hand. A finish 
suitable for viewing was obtained, as with all the B, and B, slices, by using fine 
emery paper. The mean of the two diametrically opposite A, and A, slices was 
taken to eliminate the effects of time-edge stress and non-uniformity in the loading 
and the mean stress f, through a 0-04 in. thick slice was obtained. As before, the 
maximum value of peripheral stress in the bore of the diametral hole is given by 


f max=faX fo max. 
fr mean 
In most cases the f, curve was found to be flat near the peak and, in many of 
the experiments for bending parallel to the diametral hole axis and in all the 
experiments for bending perpendicular to the diametral hole axis, the correction 
fo max/ fo mean WaS found to be insignificant, provided that the A slices were cut so 
as to embrace the peak in the f, curve. 


TABLE II 
VALUES OF K, AND K, 
| d/D,=0-05 | 03 | 04 
| K, K, K, K, K, K, | K, K,, K, K, 
D,/D,=0 | 3-00 2-66 2:94 3-44 0-72 | 3:95 1°35 
04 | 2-92 3-03 | 4-00 1:30 
0-6 2:93 | 3:26 0-72 
08 | 282 408 079 
09 302 2-82 3-2 352 O71 | 44 084 


5.4. RESULTS 


The values of K, and K, are given in Table II. It will be seen that the factors 
K, were not obtained experimentally for models having a d/Do ratio less than 0°3 
the results for smaller diametral hole sizes being insignificant compared with the 
value of K. As in the torsion and tension tests, K is defined as in the Notation. 
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Ficure 17. Bending test. Stress concentration factor K plotted against d/D, for varying 
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Figure 18. Bending test. Stress concentration factor K plotted against D,/D. for varying 
d/ Dg ratios. 
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FiGurE 19. Stress concentration factor K,,, plotted against d/D, for a shaft with a diametral 
hole in bending. 


In this context 


K=maximum stress concentration factor 


K,=stress concentration factor for bending in a plane parallel to the 
diametral hole axis 


K,=stress concentration factor for bending in a plane perpendicular to the 
diametral hole axis. 


It may be shown that 


K = /(K,?+K,?)=maximum possible stress concentration factor for bending. 
po 


Graphs of the stress concentration factor K are plotted for constant wall thickness 
in Fig. 17 and for constant hole size in Fig. 18. 


5.5. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The curves all extrapolate to a S.C.F. of 3 as the d/Do ratio decreases to 0, 
and are similar in shape to those obtained for the torsion tests. The S.C-F. fora 
thin tube lies above that for a thicker walled one, and initially there is a decrease 
in K as the diametral hole size is increased. It appears that these effects are 
associated with the presence of a radial stress gradient, since they occur both in 
bending and torsion but not under axial load. In the axial loading case, the S.CF. 
for thick wall tubes lies below that for thin wall tubes and no initial decrease in K 
is observed. A comparison of Figs. 17 and 18 shows that changing the size of the 
diametral hole has a greater effect than changing the D,/Do ratio. Fig. 19 shows 
the comparison between the results of previous tests and those of the presen 
investigation. The agreement is better than for the tension-compression and 
torsion tests. 
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FicurE 20. Comparison of the S.C.F. in a solid shaft with a transverse hole. Torsion, tensiorr 
and bending. 


General Conclusions 


The present investigation is the most comprehensive yet undertaken, previous 
work being confined to the effects of diametral holes in solid shafts. In comparing 
the results for solid shafts with those of other investigators. it should be 
remembered that the curves have been drawn with due regard to a range of 
information about tubes of varying inside diameter. Although the estimated 
accuracy for an individual experimental result is of the order of +5 per cent, the 
graphs are the result of fitting curves to a large number of different points in order 
to satisfy the cross-plotting conditions. The results are probably more reliable 
than the estimated percentage error would indicate. 


The photoelastic results in bending and under axial load are slightly lower, in 
general, than those obtained in previous tests. In making comparisons with 
previous results the following points should be noted. In bending, a single curve 
will fit all the existing experimental points to within 5 per cent, except for very 
large holes, which are outside the range of the present investigation. In tension, 
the differences between the results exceeds the experimental error of the 
investigation. The mechanical strain gauge results by Thum and Kirmser appear 
to be too high, but precise details of the experiment are not available. In torsion, 
the present results are significantly higher than previous results, mainly because 
previous investigators have failed to measure the peak stress. Thum and Kirmser 
have measured the stress in the diametral hole bore, below the surface of the shaft, 
and their results are only 4 per cent below those of the present tests. It is generally 
thought that the effect of a model material having a high Poisson’s ratio is to lower 
the peak stress slightly. But the most reliable results for steel models, due to 
Thum and Kirmser, are higher in tension and lower in torsion than the 
corresponding photoelastic factors. Thus the Poisson’s ratio effect is unlikely to 
be a major cause of the differences observed. 


The stress concentration factors for the three types of loading do not follow 
Similar trends, e.g. the factor for tension is not always greater than that for 
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FIGURE 21. Comparison of the S.C.F. in a thin-walled tube with a transverse hole. 


Torsion, tension and bending. 


bending, as would appear from the solid shaft results (Fig. 20). The torsion factor 
is nearly always the highest, the differences between this and the other factors being 
greatest for thin-walled tubes (Fig. 21). The trends which are observed in any 
particular case would not have been deduced from the knowledge of other cases 
and the large number of photoelastic tests completed could not have been reduced 
with safety. 
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Theoretical and Experimental Studies of Stall 
Propagation in Rows of Axial Flow 
Compressor Blades 


M. D. WOOD, M.A., Ph.D., A.M.1.Mech.E. 


(University Engineering Laboratory, Cambridge) 


SUMMARY: The paper concerns a phenomenon which occurs in rows of closely 
spaced blades, as in an axial flow compressor, when the flow around the blades 
approaches the stalling condition. Patches of stalled flow can propagate along 
the blade row, thus causing cyclic variations in the lift on individual blades. 
Under certain conditions this cyclic loading can lead to large blade stresses, 
and ultimately to blade failure. 


The theory developed in the paper uses small perturbation concepts to 
predict the velocity of propagation of these stalled zones, or “ stall cells,” along 
the cascade. The results of the theory are applied to experimental data obtained 
by the author from 9- and 66-bladed cascades of aerofoils. The theoretical 
results are then compared directly with the velocities of propagation measured 
on the cascades. 


The conclusions of the paper draw attention to the shortcomings of the 
small perturbation concept, used in the theoretical work, and show that a 
different form of approach will be necessary to forecast the behaviour of the 

stall cells accurately. 


1. Introduction 


Stall propagation has been investigated by a number of research workers, both 
experimentally and analytically. Smith and Fletcher observed a rotating stall on 
low speed fans by means of a wool-tuft technique. Emmons and his co-workers” 
used hot wire anemometer equipment to investigate stall cell propagation in an 
axial flow compressor and in the inducer of a centrifugal compressor. These 
authors proposed a description of the mechanism of stall propagation which is 
accepted as being qualitatively correct. They also developed a stability analysis to 
predict, from cascade data, the aerodynamic incidence at which stall propagation 
might be expected in a blade row. Iura and Rannie® have given details of another 
experimental investigation into stall propagation in an axial flow compressor. 
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FicurE 1. Small perturbation theory. 


Sears“, Marble’ and Stenning’ have each produced theories of stall 
propagation, based on the concept of treating the disturbances associated with each 
stall cell as small perturbations of the main flow. The present author makes use 
of the same concept and shows that it is possible to predict the velocity of 
propagation of an individual cell. 


The results of the analysis are used to predict velocities of propagation in 
cascades of aerofoils and on a single-stage axial compressor. These theoretical 
results are then compared with experimental results, and the discrepancies used to 
deduce the probable inadequacies of the theory 


NOTATION 
x,y co-ordinates in a two-dimensional system (see Fig. 1) 
t time 
V, inlet velocity 
Vi2,V,, components of V, in x- and y-directions 
a, air inlet angle measured relative to normal to cascade 
a, 
éa increase of z,* at x=0 due to 0¢/0x and 09/ dy 
disturbance velocity potential upstream of cascade 
0o/0x,0¢/ay perturbation components of velocity caused by stall pattern 
p Static pressure 
pair density (assumed constant) 
qi 
(P; 
1 


y slope of curve of a f (tan @,) 


y*=y at «,=2,* 
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STALL PROPAGATION IN COMPRESSORS 


y=y at a,=2,’ 

length between corresponding points on adjacent stall cells 
A velocity of propagation of stall cells 
n number of the harmonic of ¢ under consideration 


p,* static pressure far upstream of the cascade corresponding to inlet 
angle «,* 


p, Static pressure at cascade inlet (equal to p,* under steady flow 
conditions) 


Pp; static pressure downstream of cascade (assumed constant) 
X distance along cascade (see Fig. 7) 
A,B constants defined by equations (7) and (8) 


b, coefficient of n™ harmonic of assumed solution for @ 


stall Suffixes 
each n refers to n™ harmonic 
a 1 refers to flow region far upstream of the cascade 
yo 
2 refers to flow region immediately in front of the cascade 
“— 3 refers to flow region downstream of the cascade. 
oti 
2. Basic Theory 
A small unsteady perturbation flow is assumed to be superimposed on the 
steady flow through an infinite two-dimensional cascade, as shown in Fig. 1. Since 
the flow upstream of the cascade is irrotational, the perturbation velocities in that 
| Ttegion may be represented by means of a perturbation velocity potential 9. The 
cascade is assumed to lie on the y-axis, so that 0¢/dy represents the perturbation 
velocity in the direction parallel to the cascade and 0¢/0x represents the perturba- 
tion velocity in the x- or axial direction. Far upstream the perturbation velocities 
are all zero, only the basic flow remaining. 
Since there are no losses in the flow field upstream of the cascade, the Bernouilli 
equation of flow may be applied between upstream infinity and inlet to the cascade. 
This gives 
Neglecting squares of small quantities, equation (1) reduces to 
ot Viz Ox dy ( 
(p, — p,*)/p must now be expressed as a function of 9. 
arterly November 1959 347 
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It is assumed that the static pressure rise characteristic of the cascade jg 
available from tests carried out under steady flow conditions and that the 
characteristic has been plotted in the form 2.p/q,=function (tan z,). 


For small changes of inlet angle from the mean value 2,* it may be assumed 
that the static pressure rise characteristic is linear, with a slope y*. The static 
pressure at inlet to the cascade can then be determined on a quasi-steady flow basis 
in terms of the mean flow characteristics and the perturbation velocity components, 
It is also assumed that the downstream static pressure (p,) remains constant. 


Thus, under steady flow conditions, the static pressure rise across the cascade 
would be given by 


( 
With the perturbation velocity components at inlet to the cascade this becomes 


(p, — + + | 


Neglecting products of small quantities, this reduces to 


(p,* — p:)=qiy* (6 tan (Ps ) dq... (3) 


The increase in tan z, caused by 0@/0x and 0¢/ dy is shown in Fig. 1. 


) 
= [tan + E + 


This may be expanded to give, approximately, 


6 tan a,*= tan (z,*+52,)—tan 2,* 


(tan z,*) (5) 
Similarly (q,+45q,)=4p wt + Viyt+ ax | 
‘ Op | 
4p iZ Viy +2 (Vi. ax +Vuy 


Equations (5) and (6) may now be substituted in equation (3) and the resultant 
expression p, — p,* substituted in equation (2). 
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comes Ficure 2. Perturbation of axial flow.. Assumed wave form at cascade inlet. 


After some manipulation this results in the equation 


pV 


(3) + 5 Ym 


1 


which is rewritten, for convenience, 


BS . 4 (8) 

ot 
It is now necessary to postulate a wale for which satisfies equation (8). 
Observation of stall propagation in compressors, by the hot wire technique, 
(4) | mdicated that the disturbances propagated at a steady velocity (A) at fixed 
distances apart (/), each “cell” retaining a shape which was identical with those of 
its neighbours. Also, it was known that far upstream of the blade row the 
disturbances disappeared. The author considered that it would be a reasonable 
approximation to represent the axial velocity perturbations at the cascade inlet as a 
series of symmetrical wakes of undefined width and spacing. The axial velocity 
(5) perturbation would then appear as in Fig. 2 and might be represented by the series 


2nnx/l Int 
o= Se cos . (9) 


This solution satisfies : — 
(i) Continuity (V*¢=0 for all values of 2). 


(ii) The condition that the disturbance should disappear at large values of x 
(6) (far upstream of the cascade). 


(iii) The wave form conditions imposed in Fig. 2. 


tant (iv) The condition that the disturbance propagates at a velocity A along the 
cascade, each cell retaining its initial shape. 
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It should be noted that the choice of solution (9) implies that there is no 
alteration in the total mass flow through the blade row ( ‘ (a9/ 0x) dy=0 for each 
term of the series). ; 

Substituting relation (9) into equation (8) gives 


—2nrx/l Int T 2 —2nrx/l = 
Se |b, Asin (y ai ( 7) e cos (y | 


—2nrx/l ont 
+BXe [ -».(4 ) sin |=0. 


Equation (10) is solved by equating coefficients of the sines and cosines of the 
n'* harmonic of ¢ as follows : — 


Coefficients of sin (v—At): Ab, — Bb, =9. 
Therefore .A=B (if b, is finite). ‘ ; (il) 
Coefficients of cos (y—Ant): — Ab, =0. 
Therefore A =O (if b, is finite). ; & 
Thus stall propagation will occur when A =0, or when y* has the unique value 
y where 
y=- _ at inlet angle (13) 


In accordance with experience, the theory shows that stall propagation will 
occur at an inlet angle where the slope of the pressure rise characteristics is 
negative. At this selected value of z, all harmonics of the disturbance associated 
with the stall cells would travel along the cascade with a velocity A, where 


from (11). 


Substituting for 7, from equation (13), the velocity of propagation is defined by 


= Viz [ 
qd tan a,’ q 


, (p; ) 
or [cosec ] 1 ( 


The velocity of propagation predicted by equation (14) may now be compared 
with experimental values. 
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3. Comparison with Experiment 
31. INITIAL CASCADE TESTS 


Stall propagation was detected on a 9-bladed cascade operating at high 
incidence. The cascade is fully described in Ref. 7. The blading specification 
was as follows :— 


6 in. chord, 6 in. pitch, 18 in. span, 36° stagger profile 10C4/30C50, Reynolds 
number approximately 10° at an inlet velocity of 30 ft./sec. 


The observed velocity of propagation was 30 per cent of the inlet axial 
velocity, i.e. 4/V,,=0-30. However, the value predicted by the small perturbation 
theory was A/V ,,=1-45. 


3.2. DISCREPANCY BETWEEN THEORY AND EXPERIMENT 


The discrepancy could be attributed to at least three causes :— 


(i) The quasi-steady flow approach of the theoretical analysis was 
inadequate. 


(ii) The number of blades on the cascade was insufficient to simulate the 
“infinite” cascade of the theory. 


(iii) The disturbances were too large to be treated as “small perturbations”. 


The first cause was investigated theoretically. The analysis was extended to 
include dynamic effects on the static pressure at inlet to the cascade. Instead of 
assuming that this pressure took up the steady-flow value corresponding to the 
perturbed inlet conditions instantaneously, it was assumed that it would approach 
this condition exponentially with lapse of time. The analysis is laborious and is 
not reproduced here. It will suffice to quote the results. The extended theory 
showed that the inlet static pressure variation lagged behind the inlet velocity 
conditions by an amount which was uniquely determined by the steady-flow cascade 
characteristics. The velocity of propagation, which was dependent on the “lag”, 
was also determined, but it still differed markedly from the experimental results on 
the 9-bladed cascade. A value of 4/V,, of 1-10 was predicted, which must be 
compared with the experimental value of 0-30, and the value of 1-45 predicted by 
the more simple theory. 


3.3. EXPERIMENTS ON 66-BLADED CASCADE 


It was necessary to investigate the second cause experimentally, and for this 
purpose a 66-bladed two-dimensional cascade was built to simulate the conditions 
of the theory as closely as possible. For purposes of comparison the blading 
configuration was designed to be as nearly as possible identical with that of the 6 in. 
chord cascade on which the initial work had been done. Some compromise was 
necessary for practical reasons. For example, the 14 in. chord blading was formed 
by an extrusion process which necessitated a slightly increased trailing edge radius 
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FIGURE 4. Hot wire anemo- 
meters arranged for measure- 
ment of velocity of stall 
propagation on 66-bladed 
cascade. 
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FicurE 5. 66-bladed cascade. Aerodynamic data:—10C5/30C50, s/c=1. stagger =36°. inlet 
Reynolds number =0-90 x 10°. 


to the profile. The blading specification for the 66-bladed cascade was therefore 
as follows : — 


1-5 in. chord, 1-5 in. pitch, 6 in. span, 36° stagger, profile LOCS5, 30CS0. 
Reynolds number approximately 10° at an inlet velocity of 120 ft./sec. 


A general view of the cascade is shown in Fig. 3 and a close-up view of the 
cascade discharge. with hot wire anemometers in position for measuring the 
propagation velocity, in Fig. 4. 


The centre-section aerodynamic characteristics of the blading were determined 
over the range in which stall propagation occurred. Great care was taken to ensure 
that the inlet conditions to the cascade were as nearly uniform as possible. In all 
tests approximately one per cent of the total flow at inlet was removed by boundary 
layer suction applied to the tunnel roof and to the two tunnel walls upstream of the 
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FIGURE 6. 66-bladed cascade. Correlation between loss curve and observed stall propagation. 


cascade. The inlet conditions were checked by means of a Fecheimer three-hole 
probe. This probe was also used to determine the centre-line conditions at outlet 
from the cascade. 


The centre-line characteristics, representing integrated mean values over several 
blade pitches, are presented on Fig. 5. An examination of the curve relating inlet 
and outlet axial velocities shows that strong three-dimensional effects were present. 
There was also a marked discontinuity in the flow conditions between inlet angles 
of 62° and 64° (shown on the curves as a broken line interpolation). In fact the 
cascade was set to the geometrical inlet angle corresponding to 2, ~ 62° and, by 
increasing the geometric inlet angle by only a quarter of a degree, the flow established 
itself in the condition corresponding to 2, 64°. This three-dimensional effect 
results in the rather unusual phenomenon of a static pressure rise coefficient which 
is virtually independent of incidence. The total pressure loss curve has therefore 
been used to show the correlation between the onset of stall and the onset of stall 
propagation (see Fig. 6). 


No stall propagation was observed anywhere in the cascade at an air inlet angle 
(z,) of 58° 37’. At «,=59° 42’ disturbances were noted at the ends of the cascade, 
but it was only when the inlet angle was raised to 60° 34’ that it was possible to 
obtain sufficiently clear information from the hot wire oscillograms to compute the 
velocities of propagation. At air inlet angles between 60° 53’ and 65° 03’ stall 
propagation was observed at all points on the cascade (except in blade channels 
which accepted flow from the tunnel roof and floor boundary layers and which 
showed permanent stall). At an inlet angle of 67° 50’, the hot wire oscillograms 
indicated confused stall cell-like disturbances at all points in the cascade, but it was 
not possible to determine the velocity of propagation. The tests were discontinued 
at this inlet angle (67° 50’). 
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FiGuRE 7. 66-bladed cascade. Local velocities of propagation. 


@© Mean propagation velocity (probes 0:5 ft. apart). 
x Mean propagation velocity (probes 1-0 ft. apart). 


Figure 7 shows the recorded velocities of propagation at a series of positions 
on the cascade for the range of inlet angles covered in the tests. Two points are 
immediately apparent : — 


(i) There is no significant difference between the order of magnitude of the 
velocities of propagation observed in the 66-bladed cascade from those observed in 
the 9-bladed cascade, in both cases approximately 30 per cent of the inlet axial 


velocity. 


(ii) There is a general tendency for the stall cells to decelerate as they 
propagate from one end of the cascade to the other. 
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FicureE 8. Stall propagation in cascades. Cascade end effects. 


3.4. DECELERATION EFFECT 


The deceleration may be explained by an extension to the conventional 
qualitative description of the mechanism of stall propagation. If a stall cell is 
established in the centre of a cascade, the flow ahead of the stall cell diverges (thus 
causing propagation) and to a first approximation it may be assumed that equal 
amounts of fluid are diverted to each side of the partially blocked channel. How- 
ever, the inlet flow to a stall cell at the top of the cascade cannot deform symmetti- 
cally because of the influence of the tunnel roof, which imposes a rigid streamline on 
the flow pattern (Fig. 8). More spillage will thus occur ahead of the stall cell. the 
next blade will be affected by a greater flow perturbation and will therefore stall 
earlier than it would have done had the stall cell been remote from the tunnel roof. 
This would produce an increased velocity of propagation. The effect is reduced 
as the cell propagates away from the tunnel roof and accordingly the propagation 
velocity decreases. 


The application of similar reasoning to the spillage flow around a stall cell 
approaching the tunnel floor shows that the disturbance ahead of the cell is reduced, 
the stall of the next blade is delayed and the propagation velocity falls to a value 
below that corresponding to the centre of the cascade. Examination of the results 
of Fig. 7 shows that the deceleration takes effect over most of the length of the 
cascade. 


3.5. MAGNITUDE OF CASCADE PROPAGATION VELOCITY 


The measured velocities of propagation are shown on Fig. 9 as a function of 
air inlet angle. The results shown are mean values over the length of the cascade 
in which propagation was detected. It will be noted that the propagation rate 
increases with incidence relative to the axial component of the inlet velocity but is 
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FIGURE 9. 66-bladed cascade. Mean velocities of propagation. 

sensibly constant relative to the absolute inlet velocity. However, the similarity 
between the magnitude of the propagation velocities on the 9- and 66-bladed 
cascades is quite evident. It is apparently unnecessary to conduct stall propagation 
tests on many-bladed cascades in order to reproduce velocities of propagation 
equivalent to “infinite” conditions. 


4. Consideration of Large Disturbance Effects 
4.1. REASON FOR DISCREPANCIES 


Having discounted the first two suggested explanations for the discrepancy 
between small perturbation theory and experiment, the author concludes that the 
third alternative must be the correct one. The discrepancy is therefore attributed 
to the actual perturbations of the flow being inadequately represented by the small 
perturbations of the theory. Other explanations are possible but the author bases 
his conclusions on the following experimental results. 
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4.2. FLOW VISUALISATION TESTS 


Tufts of goose-down placed in the trailing edge plane of the cascade pointed 
upstream during the passage of a stall cell. This showed that the velocity 
disturbances were of the same order of magnitude as the mean velocities, and that it 
would therefore be unlikely that they could be represented analytically by 
mathematically small perturbations. 


4.3. ISOLATED EXAMPLE OF FAST PROPAGATION ON CASCADE 


The conclusion of Section 4.1 is further supported by the velocities of 
propagation measured at the lower end of the cascade at an inlet angle of 60° 34 
(see Fig. 7). The propagating stall cells observed at the top of the cascade 
(X =0-—3:°5 ft.) did not reach the centre section of the cascade (X =4 ft.) where the 
flow was observed to be steady. Presumably, the inlet angle there was not sufficiently 
close to the stall to support propagation. However, due to some flow disturbance 
the propagation was observed to restart in the region X¥ =4:5 ft. In spite of the 
uniformity of the inlet conditions over the whole length of the cascade, the 
propagation restarted at a velocity which was nearly double that observed at the 
middle of the cascade. The value was checked to avoid the possibility of experi- 
mental error and the result was confirmed. The author considered that the 
disturbances which were observed to propagate at this high velocity might reasonably 
be expected to be initially small, since they originated at the edge of an unstalled 
disturbance-free section of the cascade. According to the author’s reasoning, the 
observed velocities of propagation for these small disturbances should be closer to 
the values predicted by small perturbation theory than the velocities corresponding 
to the large disturbances originating at the severely stalled section at the top of the 
cascade. That this was confirmed by experiment lends weight to the conclusion 
linking the propagation velocity with the magnitude of the disturbance. 


4.4. TEST RESULTS FROM A SINGLE-STAGE COMPRESSOR 


Representative results from tests on a laboratory axial flow compressor also 
support the conclusion that the discrepancy between theory and experiment should 
be attributed to the large flow perturbations. It will be appreciated that the 
equations of the author’s theory are directly applicable to the blade row of a 
compressor and the analysis is in no way restricted by the extra boundary condition 
that the spacing between cells must be a fraction of the circumference of the 
blade row. 


During tests to investigate the occurrence of stall propagation on the rotor of 
the single-stage compressor, it was observed that the magnitude of the disturbances 
which formed each cell was of the same order as the normal blade wakes. It might 
be expected therefore that the measured velocity of propagation would show 
reasonable correlation with the theoretical predictions. In fact, this proved to b 
correct. The small perturbation theory predicted a value 1/V,,.=1-14 which 
compares, not unfavourably, with the experimental] result 4/V,,=0-91. 
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It should be emphasised that the compressor was so arranged that the rotor on 
which the tests were conducted was working in isolation, and was not subject to 
“interference” effects from nearby stator rows. No explanation can yet be offered 
for the reason why the rotor of this compressor should not develop a large scale 
disturbance. It is significant, however, that a test on a stator row of the compressor, 
also Operating under “isolated” conditions, showed closer correlation with the 
cascade results than with the rotor results. The velocity of propagation on this 
isolated stator was 31 per cent of the local inlet axial velocity (A/V,,=0-31). The 
author therefore concludes tentatively that the effect of rotation limits the magnitude 
of the disturbances forming the stall cells on the rotor. As a result, the measured 
velocity of propagation shows reasonable correlation with the value predicted by 
small perturbation theory. 


5. Conclusions 


(i) An analysis is presented which demonstrates the theoretical possibility of 
a small disturbance propagating along a two-dimensional row of axial flow 
compressor blades. The theory predicts that all harmonics of this disturbance 
should propagate at a particular velocity which is uniquely determined by the 
static pressure rise characteristic for the blading. The theory is applicable to both 
rotor and stator rows of axial flow compressors. In a particular test on a 
compressor rotor, it was demonstrated that the disturbances associated with each 
stall cell were of the same order of magnitude as the blade wakes. In this case 
the small perturbation theory predicted a velocity of propagation which was slightly 
greater than the observed value. It is therefore concluded that the theory is an 
adequate representation of the phenomenon, provided that the disturbances 
are small. 


(ii) Correlation between the theory and experimental results from two- 
dimensional blade cascades was not so satisfactory. Propagation velocities were 
measured on 9-bladed and 66-bladed cascades. In both cases the propagation 
tate was approximately 30 per cent of the inlet axial velocity. Attempts to extend 
the small perturbation theory to include the effects of the finite time delay during 
which the flow in a blade passage readjusts itself to changed inlet conditions, were 
only partially successful. The extended theory predicted slightly lower velocities 
of propagation than the simple theory. The discrepancy between theory and 
cascade experiments was still approximately 400 per cent. 


(iii) Flow visualisation tests showed that the flow within a blade passage 
reversed during the passage of a stall cell. This and other evidence leads to the 
conclusion that the discrepancy between theory and experiment is due to the fact 
that the disturbance velocities associated with the stall cells on the cascades were of 
the same order as the mean velocities. The small perturbation theory would then 
be inapplicable. 


(iv) It appears that the large scale stall cell disturbances propagate at a 
lower velocity than that predicted by the small perturbation theory. 
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(v) It was noted that the disturbances which propagated at low velocity 
occurred on two straight cascades and on a compressor stator row, and that the 
higher velocity “small scale” propagation, which approached the value predicted 
by the small perturbation theory, occurred on a rotating blade row. It is therefore 
tentatively concluded that the motion of the blade row places a limit on the 
magnitude of the disturbance, which thus shows reasonably good correlation with 
the small perturbation theory. 


(vi) The velocities of propagation measured on the 9- and 66-bladed 
cascades and on the stator row of a compressor, were all approximately 30 per cent 
of the inlet axial velocity. It is therefore unnecessary to conduct tests on many- 
bladed cascaded in order to simulate compressor conditions. To a first order, the 
results from a 9-bladed cascade are fully representative of the conditions on 
longer cascades. 


(vii) A new phenomenon was noted on the 66-bladed cascade. As the stall 
cells propagated from one end of the cascade to the other, the rate of propagation 
decreased by approximately 30 per cent of the initial value. It was concluded that 
this could be explained in terms of the end effects imposed on the cascade flow by 
the wind tunnel. 
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The Design of an Annular Entry 
to a Circular Duct 


J. C. GIBBINGS, Ph.D. 


(Department of Fluid Mechanics, University of Liverpool) 


SUMMARY: This report describes the design of an annular entry for the axi- 
symmetric flow into a circular duct, shaped so that the wall velocity gradients 
are favourable to the development of the boundary layer flow. As a first step 
the accelerating flow around a two-dimensional 90° duct bend with favourable 
gradients was obtained. This shape was modified and the axisymmetric flow 
pattern through it obtained by a combination of electrical analogue and 
relaxation methods and then checked by experiment. The favourable gradients 
were retained in the axisymmetric flow. 


Introduction 


The flow from an infinite volume into the entry of a duct of circular cross 
section can be smoothed by rounding the duct edge. For the two-dimensional 
version of this flow the known free streamline solution for an orifice flow can be 
used to provide a suitable boundary shape“. Then the velocity gradients along 
the wall would be either zero or favourable to the development of the boundary 
layer flow. For the axisymmetric flow from a finite reservoir, the solution given 
by Southwell and Vaisey™ for the orifice and for the re-entrant Borda tube would 
similarly provide suitable boundaries. 


However, it often happens that the surroundings of an eniry are not placed 
symmetrically relative to the duct axis and this can result in the development of 
undesirable vortex flows. A way of avoiding this is to pass the flow into the duct 
through an annular entry, as illustrated in Fig. 1. Placing a wire gauze screen 
around the annulus,’ as shown, inhibits any circumferential flow asymmetry and its 
resulting vortex flow. 


This paper describes the aerodynamic design of the annular entry shown in 
Fig. 1. In this figure the line AB forms an extension of the duct axis and the line 
CD is the generator of the cylinder of wire gauze. Avoidance of a stagnation point, 
and hence of a velocity gradient adverse to boundary layer development, requires a 
cone whose generator is marked BC. Point E is the joint between the entry and 
the duct. 


Received February 1959. 
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FicurE 1. Diagram of the flow boundaries of the final bend before the working section. 


The problem was to obtain surface shapes for the lines BC and DE along 
which there would be no pressure gradients adverse to the favourable development 
of the boundary layer flow. The various steps leading to a solution of this problem 


are now separably described. At each step an incompressible, irrotational flow 2. 
model was postulated. 
obta 
NOTATION 1 dim 
C,,C. symbols defined in equations (4) and (5) as s 
h=(dw/ dz)’ 
K,,K, symbols defined after equation (5) _— 
q_ resultant velocity in two-dimensional flow incr 
r ordinate of the sink in the hodograph plane 
R_ radius of the circle in the hodograph plane inve 
u,v x- and y-components of velocity in the two-dimensional flow, respectively 
V_ resultant velocity in the axisymmetric flow 
and 
x,y ordinates in the physical plane with 


zZ=x+iy 
a velocity potential in the relaxation solution to the two-dimensional flow 
8 stream function in the relaxation solution to the two-dimensional flow Writ 


6 angle between the Ox-axis and the velocity vector in the two-dimensional 


flow equa 

p radial ordinate in the axisymmetric flow 2(e" 
velocity potential 

wher 


stream function 
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DESIGN OF AN ANNULAR ENTRY 
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FiGure 2. Hodograph plane for the two-dimensional flow in a 90° duct bend. 


2 Two-Dimensional Exact Solution 


As a first step a solution to the two-dimensional flow around a 90° bend is 
obtained. If the flow boundaries of Fig. 1 are regarded as containing a two- 
dimensional flow, then this can be represented by the hodograph plane boundaries, 
as sketched in Fig. 2. 


The flow in the hodograph plane, or dw/dz-plane, is from a source at D toa 
sink at A. If BC is to be a boundary along which the velocity is constant, then this 
will be represented by a circle in the hodograph plane. Thus the velocity will 
increase monotonically both along CBA and along DA. 


For BC to be a circle image sources and sinks are required at the 
inverse points. 


dw 


az 


Noting that =u-—iv, . (1) 


and writing the radius of the circle BC as R and the ordinates of A as (r, 0), then, 
wih w=9+iv and z=x+iy, the flow in the dw/dz-plane is given by 


[(dw / dz)’ + 1] [((dw/ dz + R*] 
w=l08 
Writing h=(dw/ dz)’, 


equation (2) becomes a quadratic in h, the solution being 


1) h=e” (r?+ R'/r?)+ R4+14+ [fer 0? + 1+ (e"- 
) 


Where the sign before the square root is determined by putting e”=0 at point D. 
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Along AB, the requirement that h has to be wholly real while R?-<h<p 
leads to the conditions sin y=0, cos Y= — 1. 


If the tangents to AD and AB at A are at an angle greater than 90°, the 
resultant velocity would have a maximum between D and A. Thus, to obtain a 
monotonic velocity distribution along DA this angle is made 90° and hence, from 
equation (1), along AD, sinw= —1, cos Y=0. 


Writing the radical in equation (3) as C,+iC, and expanding gives 
C, cos 20 — R*/r’)? + 2e* cos {(r? + R*/r°) (1+ R*)+4R*} R'Y, (4) 
C., sin 2v (r? — R*/r°)? + 2e? sin {0° + R*/r°) (1+ 
Further, writing K, +iK,=(C,+iC.)'’*, noting that where 6 =arg (dw/ dz), 
and splitting equation (3) into real and imaginary parts gives 
cos 26= 
+ R*/r*)+ e*[cos {(R' —7°) (1—1/7°) + K,} + K,siny]—-(1+ R'+K,) 


(6 
2 [e?* — 2e* cos 1] 


2 [e*? — cos 1] 7) 


24 21/2 
where now K,*= . . (8) 


For specified values of # and ¥, successive use of equations (4) to (9) enabled 
corresponding values of u, v, and g to be computed. 


Transformation into the z-plane was performed by integrating equation (I) 
numerically, it being rewritten as 


d(x+iy)= d(¢+i¥), 


so that [udp — vd], « « & 


1 
These equations are in a convenient form for numerical integration when values of 
u, v, and g have been computed at regular intervals of » and ¥ 


As an example, numerical constants were chosen as 


R=0°95, r=2°135. 
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(1) FiGureE 3. Boundary shape in the z-plane of the 90° duct bend. 

Integration along BC was begun at point B, intervals being chosen as 
sufficiently small to retain four-figure accuracy. Near to the singularity at B rather 
small intervals were found necessary, but these could progressively be increased as 
integration proceeded. Point B was arbitrarily chosen as the origin in the z-plane. 

(10) Integration across the stream was performed along a constant potential line, 
chosen so as to be well away from the two singularities at B and C. 

(1 The resultant boundary shapes obtained are plotted in Fig. 3, together with the 
constant potential line along which integration was performed from one boundary 
to the other. 

P The bend shown in Fig. 3 is seen to be rather long in the y-direction. For 
structural reasons such a gentle turn is not usually feasible and an arbitrary limit 
placed upon the cone size is marked in Fig. 3. Also, for structural reasons, the 
curve A’D’ of Fig. 3 was modified in the model tests. The actual model shape is 
that given in Fig. 1. 
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Ficure 5. Velocity distribution along the walls in two-dimensional flow for the relaxation 
solution and for the analogue solution. 


3. Two-Dimensional Flow past Actual Boundaries 


3.1. ELECTRICAL ANALOGY SOLUTION 


As a first step towards a solution of the axisymmetric flow past the actual 
model boundaries, a solution to the two-dimensional flow within these walls was 
obtained. 


A first approximation to the two-dimensional solution was obtained using the 
analogy to the distribution of electrical potential in a sheet of conducting paper“ *. 
The conducting boundaries, marked ABC and FEDG in Fig. 1, were set up by 
masking them with cardboard templates and then spraying a coat of zinc metal. 
The insulated boundary, marked AF in Fig. 1, was placed at a position, adjudged 
sufficiently downstream, where the flow was regarded as uniform. The choice of 
the upstream boundary shape was more difficult. The boundary marked CD in 
Fig. 1 would be occupied in the real flow by gauze screens. Representation of it 
by an insulated boundary would result, because of the acute angle DCB, in a 
stagnation point at C in the analogue solution. An alternative boundary that was 
studied was the circular arc marked GC in Fig. 1 and which was normal to the 
walls at C and G. The paper was laid upon a wooden surface and pins driven 
through at each nodal point. These nodal points are shown in Fig. 4. The mesh 
size used was one inch. Solutions for the two boundary shapes CD and CG were 
obtained by the analogue and it was found that there was only a negligible difference 


*The paper used was a conducting carbon paper with the commercial name of “ Teledeltos.” 
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FiGuRE 6. Lines of constant velocity potential, 
% given by the relaxation solution to the two- 
dimensional flow. 


in potential values near to the walls in the region of B and E; it was considered that 
these were the important flow areas. The solution with the boundary CG (Fig. |) 
was preferred because it avoided a stagnation point at C. 


Values of the measured potential were then adopted as values of the stream 
function 8. They were plotted against either of the x or y ordinates, depending 
upon which end of the bend was being considered; the resulting graphs were 
smoothed and the slopes at the wall measured graphically. This gave values of 
either 08/0x or 08/d0y. Then, knowing the appropriate value of the boundary 
slope dy/dx, the resultant velocity along the walls, g, was computed from 

q =u? +v? 
=u? [1+(v/u)?] 
=(08/ dy) [1 + (dy/dx)"] 

or, alternatively, =(08/ 0x) [1+ 1/(dy/dx)’]. 

Values so obtained are plotted, in Fig. 5, against the corresponding values of 
the velocity potential «. The relation between x and y and the corresponding value 


of z, as plotted in Fig. 6, was taken from the more accurate solution described in 
the next section. 


The accuracy of the analogue results is also discussed in the next section. 


3.2. RELAXATION SOLUTION 


Using the analogue solution as a first approximation, a refined solution was 
readily obtained using relaxation methods. 


The Laplace equation for the stream function f, 


a6 


ox 
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was replaced by the usual approximation 
4 
B 46, 0, 


where suffixes indicate the nodal points illustrated in Fig. 7. 


Near to the boundaries this approximation was modified in the usual way, 
using relations that have since been tabulated by Wu. 


The mesh used was the same as was used for the analogue solution and is 
illustrated in Fig. 4. 


The relaxation nodal values for 8 are given in Fig. 4. Also, in this figure, 
values of the error in the analogue solution are given. The fact that most of the 
efrors are positive suggests that there might have been an error in the relative 
setting of the analogue boundaries to the mesh. 


% 


FiGure 7. Relaxation mesh diagram. 


Values of the two-dimensional velocity potential z were obtained from the 
values of 8 as follows. The values of 6 were numerically differentiated, using a 
three-point formula: then the Cauchy-Riemann equations, 


aa _ 
Ox oy 

da __ oP 
Ox’ 


gave differentials of z. These were integrated by three-point formulae to give 
zvalues. For irregular mesh intervals near the boundaries, formulae such as those 
of Ref. 6 were again used. Lines of constant z were obtained by three-point 
interpolation formulae and are shown plotted in Fig. 6. 


The wall velocity distribution was obtained as described for the analogue 
solution, except that the differential coefficients of 8 were obtained numerically 
using three-point formulae. Values are plotted against 2 as a continuous line in 
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Fig. 5. This provides a comparison with the analogue solution, indicating the 
accuracy of the latter. The largest analogue errors are seen to be of the order of 
10 per cent, although smoothed curves, if drawn through the experimental points, 
would give a smaller error. 


In Fig. 5 are marked the value of 2 corresponding to the tip of the cone 
(B in Fig. 1) and the value corresponding to the point at which the entry joins 
the duct (E). 


The previously described exact solution from which the cone shape was derived 
gave a constant velocity along the cone. Despite the considerable modification of 
the opposite boundary wall and of the upstream boundary conditions, the velocity 
variation along the cone is a gentle one. Furthermore it is a favourabie velocity 
gradient, the velocity rising in the flow direction*. 


Along the other wall (DEF in Fig. 1), Fig. 5 shows a favourable velocity gradient 
over most of its length, with a slight adverse gradient from E onwards. The latter 
is a consequence of the parallel duct from E and cannot be avoided. 


4. Axisymmetric Flow past Actual Boundaries 
4.1. RELAXATION SOLUTION 


Once a two-dimensional flow solution had been obtained a relaxation solution 
to the axisymmetric flow was readily performed, using a method previously 
suggested”. 


The equation for the stream function in the axisymmetric flow v is 


Ox p Op/ 


p ox) * dp 
where p is the radius from the axis of symmetry. 


This equation can be transformed into 


0 (1 ow a4 
—{- 
da\p 0B \p 
so that solution in the z6-plane involves only regular mesh sizes. 


The approximation to this equation is given in Ref. 7 as 
4 4 4 
= — 3p, = ¥— p+ 
This was solved by relaxation methods in the usual way. 
The velocity at the walls in the axisymmetric flow, V, was computed from” 


0a’ 
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FiGuRE 8. Velocity distribution along the walls in axisymmetric flow for the relaxation 
solution and from experiment. 


q being the velocity in the two-dimensional fiow. Values of cy/dz were computed 
from the relaxation solution, using a three-point numerical differentiation formula. 


Values of V are plotted against the two-dimensional velocity potential in Fig. 8. 
Again, the tip of the cone is marked B (Fig. 1) and the end of the other wall is 
marked E. 


In comparison with the two-dimensional case, it is seen that the velocity 
gradient along the cone surface is now more favourable. Along the other surface 
the velocity peak at E is reduced and the adverse gradient along the straight wall 
EF is correspondingly lessened. 


4.2. EXPERIMENTAL WALL VELOCITY DISTRIBUTION 
A model of the entry was used to measure the velocity distribution. 


The pressure distribution along the cone was obtained from the readings from a 
series of static hole tappings. Along the other wall it was obtained by the successive 
fitting of a static tube close to the surface in a number of positions. 


Considerable difficulties were encountered in the experiments because of the 
low air velocities occurring; at the entry to the bend they were of the order of 
0-4 ft. / sec. 


The experimental velocity values are plotted in Fig. 8 for comparison with the 
calculated values. The positions of the measured values are again related to the 
two-dimensional velocity potential, z, by use of the relaxation solution (Section 3.2). 
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The experimental values are seen to be consistently lower than the calculated values. 
Although no definite explanation of this discrepancy can be advanced, it corresponds 
at the low speed end to a zero error of 0-012 in. of water or, alternatively, to an 
error of two per cent in $pV° in the working section, both of which could be possible 
explanations. Measured boundary layer thicknesses were found to be too small to 
account for these discrepancies. 


However. what is important is that the experiments confirm the presence of 
favourable velocity gradients along all of the cone surface and along most of the 
other wall, except beyond where the slight velocity peak is confirmed. 


Thus a satisfactory design was obtained. 


5. Conclusions 


The boundary shape for the axisymmetric flow through an annular entry to a 
duct was obtained from a two-dimensional flow solution in which all the velocity 
gradients were favourable to the development of the real boundary layer flow. This 
shape was found, both by calculation and by experiment, to be satisfactory in the 
axisymmetric flow where the velocity gradients became more favourable. 


Incidental to this, it was found that an electrical analogue to the two- 
dimensional flow using conducting paper gave velocity values having a maximum 
error of about ten per cent. 
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Stresses Around Reinforced Elliptical Holes, 
with Applications to Pressure Cabin Windows 


W. H. WITTRICK 


(Department of Aeronautical Engineering, University of Sydney) 


SUMMARY: An analytical solution, using complex variable methods, is given 
for the problem of the stress distribution due to an elliptical hole, reinforced 
around ics boundary, in a plane sheet subjected at infinity either to an arbitrary 
constant stress system or to a bending type stress system. Numerical results 
were obtained for a wide range of parameters, including three different shapes 
of ellipse, and ten ditferent amounts of reinforcement. Poisson’s ratio was 
assumed to be 1/3. 


These results were used to investigate the stress concentrations arising at 
elliptical pressure cabin windows due to the pressurisation stresses. It is shown 
that, for each shape of ellipse, there is a limit to the reduction in stress 
concentration factor which can be achieved by increasing the weight of 
reinforcement; beyond this the stress concentration factor rises again. It is 
also shown that, for a hole with axes in the ratio ./2, a stress concentration 
factor as low as 1-09 may be achieved by using a uniform reinforcement whose 

weight is only about half that required for Mansfield’s neutral hole. 


1. Introduction 


Considerable attention has been paid in recent years to the stress distribution 
around window openings in pressurised fuselages and most of the theoretical work 


, available refers to circular or elliptical holes. To the author’s knowledge it has 


always been assumed that the problem may be idealised as that of a hole in a flat 
sheet, subjected to the appropriate stress condition at infinity. Doubt has been 
thrown upon this idealisation following some experimental work by Richards”; 
despite this, however, the same assumption will be made here. 


The problem of the unreinforced elliptical hole was first solved by Inglis“ and 


| more recently that of an elliptical hole reinforced by means of a compact member 


attached to its boundary has been investigatec¢ by Wells“ and Hicks”. Both of 
these authors analysed the problem in a semi-inverse manner, making use of Inglis’s 
solution; they were able to obtain exact solutions provided that they were willing 
to accept the non-uniformity of the cross-sectional area of the reinforcement 
prescribed by their solutions. In many cases the amount of non-uniformity was 
quite small, and useful results were thereby obtained. 

Received April 1959. 
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Mansfield” went further still, and investigated the requirements for a neutral 
hole, defined as a hole of such a shape and with such a distribution of reinforcement 
around the boundary that the stresses in the surrounding sheet are unchanged. For 
the case of a sheet subjected to uniform stresses at infinity, one principal stress being 
twice the other, as in a fuselage due to pressurisation, he showed that the neutral 
hole is an ellipse with its major axis parallel to the greater of the two principal 
stresses and equal to /2 times the minor axis. A non-uniform reinforcing member 
is required, the cross-sectional area at the end of the major axis being roughly three 
times that at the end of the minor axis, for practical values of Poisson’s ratio, 
Furthermore, the total weight of reinforcement required is about three times the 
weight of sheet removed in forming the hole. 


The primary purpose of the present paper is to provide some systematic 
numerical data on the stresses around elliptical holes of various shapes, with various 
amounts of uniform reinforcement, and with special reference to the problem of the 
pressure cabin window. 


It is found that, by using only slightly more than half the weight of reinforce- 
ment required for Mansfield’s neutral hole, but distributed uniformly around the 
periphery, an elliptical hole with a ratio of axes equal to 2 produces a stress 
concentration factor as low as 1:09 when the principal stresses at infinity are in the 
ratio of 2:1. 


In the process of the analysis it was found that a simple exact solution can 
be obtained for the stress distribution around a neutral elliptical hole due to 
loadings other than that for which it is neutral. 


The analysis employs the complex variable methods developed by 
Muskhelishvili® et al whereas Inglis’), Wells“) and Hicks” all used real variable 
theory with an elliptical co-ordinate system. For this particular problem there is 
not a very great advantage in using complex variables. However the analysis can 
readily be adapted to any shape of hole, provided that the transformation function 
which maps the region outside the boundary of the hole on to the region outside the 
unit circle is a known polynomial. For this reason it was felt that a complex 
variable solution to the problem would be of wider interest. 


NOTATION 
x,y Cartesian co-ordinates 
z=x+ly 
a,b  semi-axes of the ellipse, parallel to x and y 
R=4(a+b) 
m=(a-—b)/(a+b) 
€ angle between the x-axis and the tangent to the ellipse 


r radius of curvature of the ellipse 
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t thickness of the sheet 
A cross-sectional area of the reinforcement 
K=Rt/A 
n,sS co-ordinates normal and tangential to the ellipse 
¢ complex co-ordinates in the circle plane 
6 polar angle in the ¢-plane 
o=e. Complex co-ordinate on the unit circle 
P=1+m*—2m cos 26 
E Young’s modulus 
G_ shear modulus 
# Poisson’s ratio 
Q=2P/[KP*!*+(1—m’*) (1+ p)] 
T tension in the reinforcement 
f,,f. tensile stresses at infinity in the x, y directions 
S_ shear stress at infinity referred to the x, y directions 


p constant defining the magnitude of a bending stress distribution at 
infinity 


U (x,y) Aijry stress function 
u,v displacements of a point in the x, y directions 


©(§) function which transforms the region outside the hole on to the region 
outside the unit circle 


(2), Xo (Z) see equation (2) 
v,(z) see equation (5) 
Note: A prime (’) on a function denotes differentiation. 


A bar over a complex quantity denotes the conjugate value. 


2. Basic Formulae for Stresses and Displacements in Complex Form 


In this section the basic equations of the two-dimensional theory of elasticity 
will be summarised in complex form‘. Any system of plane stress may be defined 
in terms of the Airy stress function U (x, y) which satisfies the biharmonic equation. 
Introducing complex variables z and z by the equations 


Z=Xx+iy, z=x-iy . (1) 


the biharmonic equation becomes 
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and its general (real) solution is 


U =26, (Z) + 2 (Z) + Xo (Z) + Xo (2)s 


where 9, (z) and x, (z) are functions analytic within the region concerned, and a bar 
denotes the conjugate complex value. 


The normal stresses, Xx and Jy, and the shear stress Xy are given by the 
equations 


(xx + yy) =40°U . 

(Vy — XX + 2ixy) =40°U =4[ 20,” (4a) 

or (yy —xx—2ixy) =40°U/dZ? (2D)... (48) 

where . ; : (5) 


and a prime (’) denotes differentiation. 


The displacements u and « of the point (x, y) in the x and y directions are given 
by the complex equation 


G (ut iv) =k, (Z)— 29 (Z)-—Y (2) - (6) 
where k=(3—1)/(1+ 4), » is Poisson’s ratio and G is the shear modulus. 
Convenient formulae for the stresses ss, mn, and sn, referred to a new pair of 


axes s and n, formed by rotating the x and y axes through an angle € (Fig. 1) are 
as follows. 


FicurE 1. Rotation of axes. 
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(Ss + nn) . . . . . . @ 
(0) (nn— ‘ss + — Xx + 2ixy) e 
bar or (nn —ss—2isn)=(Sy — Xx — 2iXp) e (8b) 


In the case of an infinite sheet with a hole surrounding the origin, subjected to 
) stresses at infinity whose values are bounded, the functions ¢, (z) and w, (z) may be 


” expanded as series in descending powers of z, starting with the first power, thus 
(3) 
Yo » 
(4a) 
| where the z, and 8, are in general complex. 
(4b) 4 Expansions of this type will be used to obtain solutions for the cases where 
| the stress is uniform at infinity. In the other case considered, that of a bending 
(5) | stress distribution at infinity, it is necessary to include terms in z? in the series 
(9) and (10). 
— 3. The Effect of Symmetry 


3.1. GENERAL 


In all the problems discussed here there is symmetry of one type or another 
() | about the x and y axes. The effect of this is to restrict the type of term which can 
occur in the expansions for #,(z) and v,(z), and this will now be considered 
in detail. 


air of 


1) are 


c(4,) A(Z,) 


(2,) 


FiGurE 2. Image points in the z-plane. 
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Ficure 3. The four types of symmetry. z. bi 
Figure 2 shows a point A, whose complex co-ordinate is z,, together with its 
image points B and C in the x and y axes respectively. The complex co-ordinates 
of B and C are Z, and —Z, respectively. Then the displacements of the points A. 
B and C are found from equation (6) as follows* 
and 
G (us = Ko (Zs) Py (Z4) Vo (Za) | 
G (ug + (Zs) — (Za) — (Za) 
G (Uc iv) Ky ( Za) ( Za) ( Za) 
*Note the following definitions :— 
If .... 
then 9(z)=azta,+a,z-!+ .... abot 
and (z)=9 (2)=az+ para 
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3.2. Type I SYMMETRY 
Consider first the case where only odd powers of z are included in the 
expansions for 9, (z) and y, (z) and where all the coefficients are real, i.e. 


Wy ; real. 


It is easy to see that in this case 


Po (Z)= (2) = — (—2), 
with similar expressions involving instead of 
Hence from equations (11) or their conjugates it is seen that 
(ug t iv4)=(Up —ivg)= —(Uc — ive). 
i.e. Upg=—Uc 
Ue. 


This type of symmetry is illustrated in Fig. 3(a) and it is clear that this applies 
to the problem of a hole, symmetrical about both the x and y axes, in a sheet 
subjected to a uniform tensile stress at infinity in either the x or the y directions, 
or both. 


3.3. Type Il SYMMETRY 


Suppose now that the expansions of ¢, (z) and v, (z) contain only odd powers of 
z, but that the coefficients are purely imaginary, i.e. 


(2) =i + +... .) 5 real. 
Then $0 — (2) = (-2), 
and it follows from equations (11) that 
(U4 + iv4)= — (Up —ivp)=(Uc — ive) 
i.e. Uc 
VUg=—Ue. 


This is illustrated in Fig. 3(b) and applies to thc problem of a hole, symmetrical 
about the x and y axes, in a sheet subjected at infinity to a uniform shear stress 
parallel to the x and y directions. 
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3.4. Type III SYMMETRY 


If the expansions of ¢, (z) and ¥, (z) contain only even powers of z, and the 
coefficients are purely imaginary, i.e. 


real 
(z) =i (Bz? +8, +B.2-7+....) Ba real, 
it follows in an exactly similar way that 
— Up= —Uc 
Ve. 


This is illustrated in Fig. 3(c) and is applicable to the problem of a hole, 
symmetrical about both the x and y axes, in a sheet subjected to bending stresses at 
infinity parallel to the x direction, the stress being zero on the x axis. 


3.5. Type IV SyMMETRY 


Finally, if the expansions of #, (z) and ¥, (z) contain only even powers of z, and 
the coefficients are reall, i.e. 


(Z)=AZ7 +  @ real 
3 Bn real, 
it follows that 
uz = Uc 
—VUp= —Ve. 


This is shown in Fig. 3(d) and represents the same sort of symmetry as Type III, 
but turned through a right angle. 


4. Boundary Conditions for a Reinforced Hole 


It will be assumed that the boundary of the hole is reinforced by a compact 
member of cross-sectional area A, which may be constant or may vary with the 
peripheral co-ordinate s. It will also be assumed that, compared with its 
extensional rigidity, the relevant flexural rigidity of the member is sufficiently small 
to neglect the shear forces in it compared with the tension T. 


Figure 4 shows an element of the reinforcement, together with a triangulat 
element of the attached sheet. This element is in equilibrium under the action of 
the tensions T and (7 +dT) at the ends of the reinforcement, together with the 
stresses xx, yy and xy on the edges of the element of sheet. 
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T+dT 
n dy 
4 ey 
Wy 


Ficure 4. Forces on an element of reinforcement and attached sheet. 


Hence, resolving horizontally and vertically : — 
d(T cos £)=t (xydx —xxdy) 
and d(T sin §)=t (yPdx— xydy), 
where ¢ is the sheet thickness and € is the slope of the boundary of the hole. 


On multiplying the second of these equations by i and adding it to the first, 
we Obtain the complex equation 


d )=t (xy + ivy) dx—t (xx+ixy) dy. 
Now, from equations (1), 


dx=4(dz+ dz) ; dy = — (dz—dz) 


and the complex equation becomes 


d )=4ti [(xx + yy) dz+ (Vy —xx —2ixy) 
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Hence, on using equations (3) and (45), 


.[ 

d (Te) dz+ a dz | 
=2ti d (dU / 02). 


On integration, it follows that 
Te =21i (= +2), 


. Where 2 is a constant of integration, in general complex. 


This equation may be rewritten in the form 
ig . 
Te =2t dz (U + az) 


and it is easy to see from equation (2) that the terms («z+ 2z) may be absorbed in 
UL’, since they correspond to the addition of a constant z to the function 9, (2). 
Hence, without loss of generality, we have 


Now the left hand side of this equation is essentially real. It follows therefore 
that the right hand side of equation (12) is equal to its conjugate complex value, 
from which we obtain the first condition to be satisfied on the boundary, namely 


(2) + (2+ % (Dl +e (D+ 260 (13) 


The second condition arises from the fact that the strain in the reinforcement is 
equal to the peripheral strain of the attached sheet, giving the equation 


= 55 —pinn, « « 


where ss and nn are the direct stresses in the sheet along and perpendicular to the 
boundary, respectively, and » is Poisson’s ratio. 


Now from equations (3), (4), (7) and (8) it is seen that 


nn [Soe (15) 


0°U 


16 
0z0z (16) 


and nmn+ss=4 
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T+dT 


FiGurE 5. Forces on an element of reinforcement. 


Hence, from equations (14), (15) and (16), 


0? i. e 
U , | (17) 


ra 
— 


Finally, substitution of equation (2) into the right hand side of equation (17) 
gives 


=2(1—s) (2) + 90’ @I—(1 {20,” (2+ (Z} +e { 29,” (2+ 
(18) 


A 


It will be seen later that equation (13) essentially enables us to determine the 
function ¥, (z), and hence 7, in terms of ¢, (z), and equation (18) then becomes an 
equation from which 9, (z) can be determined, thereby completing the solution. 


Equation (13) was obtained by considering the equilibrium of the element of 
teinforcement plus attached sheet shown in Fig. 4. However, a consideration of the 


| equilibrium of an element of reinforcement only, as shown in Fig. 5, leads to 
) equations which form a useful check later. Thus, resolving in directions normal 
| and tangential to the element, we have relations (19) and (20): — 
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(20) 


where r is the radius of curvature of the boundary. 


Taken in conjunction with equation (14), equation (19) gives 


t 


5. Transformation of the Ellipse 


Suppose that the boundary of the hole in the z-plane is the ellipse 


as shown in Fig. 6. 


The function which conformally transforms the region outside this ellipse into 
the region outside the unit circle in the ¢-plane is 


where the constants R and m are related to the semi-axes a and b by the equations 


a=R(1+m); b=R(1-m) . (23) 
or, alternatively, 
(24) 
a+b 
| 
UNIT CIRCLE 
A, 
Xx > 
Z—PLANE C- PLANE 


Ficure 6. Transformation of the ellipse. 
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0) On the boundary of the unit circle, we have 
C=e” =o, say, . . (25) 
so that, from (22), the parametric equation of the ellipse is 


x=R(1+m) cos 6=a cos 


1 
| y=R (1 sin sin 4, (26) 
where 4 is the polar angle in the ¢-plane (Fig. 6). 
On the boundary of the ellipse 
dz=|dz| 
if o 
Also do = ie" dd 
2) and 
so that (27) 
3) 
Now |2’ OY Or” 
4) =R [(1 —m/o?) (1 — mo?)}/? 
where P=1+m?-2mcos26._. (29) 
Taking the conjugate form of this equation, and noting that 
F=e"=1/c, 
Division of equation (30) by (31) gives the equation 


To find an expression for the radius of curvature r of the boundary. 
differentiate equation (32) with respect to @, giving the following equation. 
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dé (1 —mo?)? 
Hence, using equation (32), 


dé _ 


Also ds =|dz| =|’ (o)| dé 
Hence, from equations (33) and (34), 


With this value of r, equations (19) and (21) now become 


— (l-—m’)T 


nn = (36) 
ss=nn ane. (37) 
where K is a non-dimensional parameter defined by the equation 


Note that K is not necessarily constant, since in general the reinforcing area A may 
be variable. 
6. Elliptical Hole in a Sheet under Tension at Infinity 

Consider now the case of a reinforced elliptical hole in a sheet subjected to 
stresses at infinity given by the equations 


XX =f,» Woo =0. (39) 


It will be assumed that, although the reinforcing area A may vary, it is 
nevertheless symmetrical about both the x and y axes. The stress distribution in 
the sheet therefore possesses a Type I symmetry (Fig. 3(a)). Hence 


(40 
(Z)= 82+ +. 
where all the coefficients are real. 
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On substituting equations (40) into equations (3) and (4) and letting z—> oo, 


it will be seen that 


Now transform equations (40) into the (-plane, using the transformation 
function given in equation (22), and substitute equations (41). Then, since R, m 
and all the 2, and 8, are real, it is easy to see that 


O=REG +h) 6+ 00) 
(z)= [2 (Q]= v, R[- : : (42) 


in which ¢(¢) and ¥({) are functions which vanish at infinity and may be written 
in the form 


The coefficients a, and 5, are all real. 
Now, from equations (42) it will be seen that 


and similarly for ¥,’(z). Hence, on using equations (22), (27), (42) and (44), and 
replacing ¢ by o, the first boundary condition, equation (13), becomes 


Substitution of equations (22), (42) and (43) then leads to the following 
equation : — 


[mb —b,+2a,+2ma;+4m 1.) )+ 


mo, —b,+4a,+ 4ma, | ( + [ ms, —b,+6a,+ 6ma, | =0. 


This must be true for all values of o, i.e. throughout the boundary. Each 
individual term in square brackets is therefore zero, giving 


b,=mb, + 2a, + 2ma,+4m (f,+f.)—4 
b, =mb, + 4a, + 4ma,, 
b,=mb,+6a,+6ma,, and so on. 
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Hence, from the second of equations (43), 


+ mo-? (6,071 + + +... .) + (2a, 6-3 + + +... 
+m + 4a;6-° + 64,077 +. 


Noticing that the first series on the right hand side of this equation is simply 
equal to / (0 and that the other two series may be written in terms of ¢ () and 9’ (() 
the following equation for ¥(Q is finally obtained. 


(1 =)¥O= dk + MS (0) [m (f, + fo) —(f, —f.)). (45) 
Thus, apart from b,, which remains unknown, we have now determined ¥(\) 

in terms of ¢ ({). 


Substitution of equations (22), (31), (42), (44) and (45) into equation (12a) gives, 
after a considerable amount of algebra, the following equation for the tension in the 
reinforcement, in terms of the coefficients b, and a,. 


T=4RiP-'" { £(f,+f.) 1 +m cos 26)+ 3 (f, —f.) (m—2 cos 4b, + 


a, [cos (n+ 1) cos (n— 1) 6) } (46) 


The stresses mi and ss at the boundary may similarly be obtained from 


equations (15) and (16), while the shear stress sn is derived from equations (4) and 
(8). After considerable simplification the results are as follows :— 


nn=4 (1 —m?) P-?{4(f, +f.) (1 +m cos 26)+4 (f; (m—2 cos 26)+ 4b, + 


+ . (4) 


Ss = —nn+8P™ {14 (f, +f.) (1 —m cos 26) — 


na, [cos (n+ 1)6—mcos(n—1) 6}}.. (48) 


gn = —4P-? { 1 (f, [((2m+ m’) sin 20 —4m? sin 46]— 
—1(f, —f.) (2+ m?) sin 26— m sin 46]+ mb, sin 20 + 


+ a, (1 —m?-+ nP) [sin (n+ 1) 6—msin(n—1) } (49) 


As a check, note that equations (46) and (47) satisfy equation (36). 
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So far, b, and the a, coefficients are unknown. However, the second boundary 
condition is not yet satisfied, and substitution of equations (47) and (48) into 
equation (14) now leads to the equation 


% (1+nQ) [cos 4] a, = 


+f.) —m cos 26) Q—(1+m cos 24)]+4(f, —f.){2 cos 20-—m), (50) 


It should be noted that, in general, the cross-sectional area A of the reinforce- 
ment, and therefore K, is a function of 6. Furihermore P, defined by equation (29), 
also varies with 6. Hence, in general, Q is a function of 6 and it is impossible to 
obtain the unknown coefficients from equation (50) simply by a process of 
comparing coefficients. In fact, only an approximate solution to the problem can 
be obtained, by retaining a finite numbex of the a, coefficients and satisfying 
equation (50) at an appropriate number of points in the range O<@= 7/2. This 
is the procedure adopted for obtaining the numerical results given later. 


There are, however, certain cases of interest in which Q is constant, as 
follows : — 


(i) Elliptical hole with no reinforcement. 
A=0; K=0o; Q=0. 

(ii) Circular hole with arbitrary constant area of reinforcement. 
m=0; P=1; K=constant; Q=2/(K+1+~p). 


(iii) Elliptical hole designed to be a neutral one for some specific uniform 
stress system at infinity. (This includes the case of a hole which is neutral 
for a 2/1 ratio of tensions at infinity, as produced by cabin pressurisation.) 
It will be shown later that the variations of A and P with @ are such that 
QO remains constant. 


Now if, for any reason, Q is constant, the coefiicients b, and a, can easily be 
determined from equation (50) by comparing coefficients of the various cosine terms, 
with the following result. 
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With these values for the coefficients the stresses at the boundary, obtained 
from equations (47), (48) and (49), are as follows. 


n= @ sin 26 - m sin 40)—m (1 (f, + f.) sin 26 | 


Note that, for an unreinforced hole (Q=0), these equations give nn=sn=0 on the 
boundary as required and agree with the solution given by Inglis. 


7. Elliptical Hole in a Sheet under Shear at Infinity 
Attention is now turned to the case of a reinforced elliptical hole in a sheet 
subjected at infinity to a pure shear stress parallel to the x and y axes; thus 
=0, 


The stress distribution then possesses a Type II symmetry (Fig. 3(b), p. 378), 
assuming that the reinforcement is symmetrical about both axes. 


Hence .) 
where the a, and £, are real. 


The stress conditions at infinity require that 
B=4S. 


Also, it is readily seen from equations (3) and (4) that the term i2z in the 
expression for #, (z) does not affect the stresses; in fact, from equation (6), this term 
simply represents a rigid body rotation about the origin, and can therefore be 
omitted. Substitution of z=) (¢) then gives the following equations : — 

(2)=iRS9 (9) 


in which ¢ (¢) and ¥(¢) are functions which vanish at infinity and which may be 
expressed in the following form, where the c, and d, are real : — 


i+. ... 
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The analysis now follows a course exactly similar to that of the preceding 
section and only the essential results will be given here. The functions ¥(¢) and 
¢(0 are related by the equation 


Expressions for the tension in the reinforcement and the boundary stresses in 
the sheet are as follows : — 


T =4RtSP-?!? { ~4sin 26+ 


C, [sin (n+ 1) sin (n—- 1) aj} (55) 


nn= 4S (1 —m?) P~? { —4 sin 20+ Cy [sin (n+ 1) 6—m sin (n— va} 
1, 


(56) 
ss= —nn—8SP™ nc, . : (57) 
sn = 4SP-? { (m—cos 26) (1 —m cos 26) + 
c, (1 nP) [cos (n+ 1) cos 1) 6) } (58) 


| 


Finally, the equation from which the c, coefficients can be determined is as 
follows : 


co 
= c,(1+nQ) [sin (n+ 1) sin (n— 1) sin 28. (59) 


As with equation (50) of Section 6, the fact that Q is in general a function of @ 
means that only an approximate solution for the c, coefficients can be obtained. 
However, if for any of the reasons specified previously Q happens to be constant, 
it is easy to see from equation (59) that 


(60) 


In this event equations (56) to (58) reduce to the following simple 
expressions : — 


nn=— sin 26 
—~ E (1 —m’*) 2] 
$= O+1 LP ~ sin 26 (61) 
Ss cos 29) (1 —m cos 26) 
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8. Elliptical Hole in a Sheet under Bending Stress at Infinity 


The third case to be considered is that of a doubly symmetrical reinforced 
elliptical hole in a sheet, subjected at infinity to a stress system given by the 
equations 


= PY, Woo = XVoo=0, 


where p is a constant defining the magnitude of the stress system. The symmetry 
here is of Type III (Fig. 3(c), p. 378) and the functions ¢, (z) and w, (z) therefore take 
the form 


(Z) =i + a, 4+ 2,277? 
(z)=i 8, +B,2-°+B z+...) 


where the 2 and / coefficients are all real. The stress conditions at infinity 
require that 


ak — — —p/16. 


It will be seen from equations (3) and (4) that the constant terms iz, and i8, do 
not affect the stresses. However, a value for 2, cannot be arbitrarily prescribed, 
because this term incorporates the constant of integration in the analysis leading to 
equation (12). On the other hand, the value of 8, may be chosen, and it was found 
convenient to define it by the equation 


8, = —ma,—1 pR? (m—m?). 
) 0 8 


With these values for z*, 8* and (, the equations for #, (z) and wv, (z) transform 
into the following : — 


+ R? +o + | 


in which @ (¢) and v ({) are functions of the form 

tho 
and the g, and h, are all real. Furthermore the prescribed relation between (, and 
z, means that 


h, = —mg,. 
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The analysis now follows a course exactly similar to that of the two previous 
sections. It is found that and ¢ are reldted by the equation 


Expressions for the tension in the reinforcement and the boundary values of the 
stresses in the sheet are as follows : — 


T=4pR*tP-*!? {(2 +m) sin —2m) sin 36+ 


+ 


[sin (n+ 1) 6—m sin (n— 1) 6) } (63) 
m= (1 —m?) P-? { +m) sin 6—(1 —2m) sin 36+ 
+ [sin (n+ 1) sin 6] } . (64) 
—mn+4pRP™ { 2 sin sin 30 
3 ng, [sin (n+ 1) sin (n—1) 6} } . (65) 
Gi =1pRP-* { (2+ m—8m* + m*) cos 6—3 (1 (1 —2m) cos 30+ 


+2m (1 —2m) cos 50+ 
0, 2 


(1 — m? + nP) [cos (n+ 1) 6 —mcos (n- (66) 


Equation (14) now leads to the following equation, from which the g, may be 
determined. 


(1 + nQ) [sin (n+ 1) sin (n—1) 4] 2,= 
(1 —2m —2mQ) sin 30+(2Q —-2-—m)sin@. . . (67) 


Once again, since Q in general varies with 6, only an approximate solution 
can be obtained. 


If Q is constant, however, equation (67) gives 


2(1+m?’) 
2,=2(1-m)Q (1+m) 
"1420 
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With these values for the coefficients, the expressions for the stresses at the 
boundary reduce to the following : — 


m) { [m+(1+m) (1+2Q)] sin 6—sin 30 


— pR(i-m)[f2 (l-m 


ne) { [m-+(1+m)(1+20) sin —sin 30 } 


20+20) LPP L (65) 


—3(1+m?’) cos 30+ 2m cos so } 


9. The Hole which is Neutral for Pressurisation Stresses 


Although the requirements for a hole which is neutral when the sheet is 
subjected to stresses at infinity given by xx,,=2f, Y¥o=f. X¥~o=0 have been fully 
worked out by Mansfield", it is convenient to reconsider the problem here using the 
analysis of this paper. 


By definition of a neutral hole the stresses are constant throughout the sheet. 
Hence, from equations (3) and (4), 


¢o(z)=#fz, v(z)=—Ffz, 


and therefore, from equations (42), it follows that 


9O=3mf/(8D, -mf/(40. 


b,= —Imf, b,=b,=b, =... 


Now these functions ¢({) and ¥(¢) must satisfy equation (45), from which it 
can easily be shown that m satisfies the quadratic equation 


m’ —6m+1=0. 


One root of this exceeds unity and can be discarded, since the length of the 
minor axis would then be negative. The other root is 


which defines the shape of the ellipse required. The corresponding ratio of the 
axes is 


which agrees with Mansfield’s result. 
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Substitution of equations (70) and (71) into equation (50), with f,=2f, f.=f, 
now shows that Q is a constant given by 
Further, from equations (29) and (71), 
P=(2— 72)? (3-—cos 26). ‘ 


Hence, on solving equation (51) for K, we find that 


Rt 5—4u-—3 cos 26 


(74) 


This defines the variation of area A of the reinforcement and can easily be 
shown to agree with Mansfield’s result. 


The point to be emphasised here, however, is that Q is constant and the stresses 
in the sheet at the boundary of the hole, for stress systems at infinity other than the 
one for which the hole is neutral, can easily be determined. It is only necessary to 
substitute equation (72) into equations (53), (61) or (69), depending upon the stress 
system at infinity. 


(The foregoing analysis applies in detail only to the case of a hole which is 
neutral under the one specified stress system at infinity. However, it can easily be 
generalised to cover the case of a hole which is designed to be neutral under a stress 
system of the form 


It can be shown that Q is again a constant, equal to 2A/(A? + 1).) 


Returning to the case where XxX,,=2YY. the total volume V of reinforcement 
tequired around the boundary of the neutral hole may be determined from the 
equation 


V= pA ds. 


Thence, on dividing by the perimeter of the ellipse, the cross-sectional area A» 
of a uniform reinforcing member of the same weight is obtained, with the 
following result :— 


n/(Rt)=1-489 if »=1/3 
An|(Rt)=1-489 if p=1/ 


=1:255 if p»=1/4 


This result will be used later in discussing the numerical results. 
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10. Numerical Results for Elliptical Holes with Uniform 
Reinforcement 


A large number of numerical results have been obtained using Silliac, the high 
speed digital computer of the Adolph Basser ‘Computing Laboratory in the 
University of Sydney. The values of the parameters used in the computation were 
as follows. 


(i) Three shapes of ellipse : — 
m=0; 0-1; (3-27 2) 


i.e. 


(ii) Two values of Poisson’s ratio: — 


p=1/4; 1/3. 
(iii) Ten values for the reinforcing area : — 
2 
(iv) Three loading cases: — 
f,=1, f.=0, S=0; 
f,=0, j,=1, S=0; 
f,=0, f,=0, S=1 


Thus, in all, 180 different combinations of parameters were covered by the 
computations. The whole process was quite automatic once the machine had been 
programmed to perform the task and the end result was a table showing the 
stresses 7n, ss and sn at various points around the boundary (at intervals of @=15°) 
for each combination of parameters. 


In assessing the significance of the values of A/(Rt) considered, it is helpful to 
notice that the total weight of reinforcement is roughly equal to 2~RA, while the 
weight of sheet removed in forming the hole is roughly equal to *R*t. Hence the 
ratio of the weight of reinforcement to the weight of sheet removed is roughly equal 
to 2A /(Rt). 


As pointed out previously, it is in general impossible to obtain exact solutions. 
Consequently a finite number of coefficients in the infinite series were retained, the 
others being assumed zero. For each of the first two loading cases considered, the 
coefficients retained were b,, a,, d;, a,, and their values were determined by 
satisfying equation (50) at seven points on each quarter of the boundary, namely 
6=0, 15°, 30°, 45°, 60°, 75° and 90°. In no case did the ratio a,,/a, exceed 
2x10-°. In the third loading case, that of shear at infinity, only the coefficients 
Cis Cz, Cs, C7 and c, were retained, and equation (59) was satisfied at five points, 
namely 6=15°, 30°, 45°, 60° and 75°. (Note that equation (59) is automatically 
satisfied at 6=0 and 90°.) The convergence of the coefficients was not quite as 
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good as in the first two loading cases, but in no case did the ratio c,/c, exceed 
6x10-°. It is therefore felt that the solutions are virtually exact for all practical 
purposes, and that all the calculated stresses are correct to at least three 
significant figures. 


The stresses 77, Ss and Sn were computed at intervals of 6=15° around the 
boundary. As might be expected, it was found that the value of Poisson’s ratio 
did not have a profound effect on the stresses, differences of about three per cent 
being obtained by varying » between 1/4 and 1/3. Because of space limitations 
the results are not presented here but they are available in the form of tables in 
Ref. 8 for the one value of »=1/3. 


11. Stress Concentration Factors Arising from Pressurisation Stresses 


The stress values described in Section 10 were used, by superposition, to derive 
the stresses at the boundary due to the type of stress system existing in a pressurised 
fuselage, in which one principle tensile stress “at infinity” is twice the other. At 
each point the two principal stresses, 7, and «,, were also calculated, and the results 
are tabulated in Ref. 8. 


A distinction must be made between the two possible orientations of the 
ellipse relative to the stresses at infinity. Therefore two loading cases were 
considered, depending upon whether the major or the minor axis is parallel to the 
greater of the two tensile stresses at infinity. 


TABLE | 
VALUES OF STRESS CONCENTRATION FACTOR N DUE TO PRESSURISATION STRESSES 


(Note: The maximum principal stress at infinity acts parallel to the semi-axis of length a.) 


a/b=1]/2 9/11 11/9 v2 
=0°707 =0°818 1-000 = 1-222 =1-414 
A/(Rt)=0 3°328 2°944 2°500 2-136 1-914 
1/6 . 2°408 2:217 1-974 1-754 1-609 
1/3 2-006 1-863 1-680 1-512 
1/2 1-823 1-645 1-488 1-343 1-247 
1:752 1:561 1:365 1:131 
5/6 1-738 1-526 1:321 1-161 1:089 
1 1-743 1:522 1-306 1-158 1-107 
5/4 1:768 1:527 1-302 1-165 1-133 
3/2 1-803 1:537 1-309 1:179 1-163 
2 1:874 1°571 1-331 1-211 1-217 
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From these principal stress values, the maximum principal stress occurring 
anywhere at the boundary in each case was determined, and the results are given in 
Table I for Poisson’s ratio of 1/3. Note that, for the purpose of Table I, the 
maximum tensile stress at infinity is in each case parallel to the semi-axis of 
length a. The stress concentration factor N is defined as the ratio of the maximum 
value of the greater of the two principal stresses, 7,, occurring at the boundary 
divided by the maximum principal stress at infinity. Alternatively, since both of the 
principal stresses «, and o, were positive throughout, N may equally well be defined 
as the maximum ne stress occurring at the boundary divided by the ay 
shear stress at infinity. 


The data of Table I are plotted in Fig. 7, from which it will be seen that for 
each value of a/b there is a limit to what can be achieved in reducing the stress 
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Ficure 7. Effect of uniform reinforcement on the stress concentration factor for elliptical 
holes due to pressurisation loads. (Plotted from Table I). 
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Ficure 8. Minimum possible stress concentration factors for uniformly reinforced elliptical 
holes due to pressurisation loads. 


concentration factor by means of a uniform reinforcing member. This was 
previously noted by Wells who pcinted out that a reduction of the tangential stress 
in the sheet at the boundary is achieved only at the expense of the shear stress 
necessary to build up the tension in the reinforcement. It is also stated by 
Williams’ that excessive stiffness in the reinforcement defeats its object by actually 
attracting loads from the surrounding sheet. 


The minimum possible stress concentration factor is plotted against a/b in 
Fig. 8, from which. it appears that the absolute minimum would be achieved by 
using a hole in which the ratio of axes is somewhat greater than /2. This result 
confirms the prediction of Hicks“, but it should be pointed out that the corres- 
ponding stress concentration factor obtained by Hicks is slightly optimistic, because 
he based his results on the maximum tangential stress at the end of one of the axes 
of the ellipse. This is not always identical with the maximum principle stress at 
the boundary. 


With a Poisson’s ratio of 1/3 and a ratio of axes of / 2 it is interesting to note, 
from Fig. 7, that a stress concentration factor slightly less than 1-09 can be achieved 
with a uniform reinforcing member whose area A is about 0-8 Rt. By equation (75), 
the weight of such a member would be only about 54 per cent of the weight 
required for a neutral hole. Thus it appears that it may be advantageous to use a 
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uniform reinforcing member and to accept a slightly increased stress at the boundary, 
than to try to eliminate stress concentration completely, which at the same time 
raises manufacturing difficulties due to non-uniform reinforcement. 


12. Conclusions 


Solutions have been obtained for a wide range of elliptical holes, of various 
shapes, with various amounts of uniform reinforcement around the hole, and for 
various types of loading at infinity. 


In the case of a window opening in a pressurised fuselage, a stress concentration 
factor of 1-09, due to the pressure loads alone, can be achieved by using a uniform 
reinforcing member whose total weight is only about half that required for 
Mansfield’s neutral hole, but with the same shape of ellipse, i.e. with axes in the 
ratio /2. 


A curve showing the minimum possible stress concentration factor for various 
shapes of ellipse is presented (Fig. 8). 


(In all the numerical results presented here Poisson’s ratio is assumed to 
be 1/3). 
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